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Stop Bearing Wear 
Get Even Card Sliver 
By Using- | 


TRADE MARK 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE & 


REGISTERED 


Dripping, leaking oil won't stay in comb-boxes or prevent wear that destroys 
bearing fit and ruins card settings. Even sliver is then impossible. 


NON-FLUID OIL, drip-less and waste-less, stays on the job, protects bear- 
ings, prevents wear and preserves card settings. You get even sliver and save 
money for NON-FLUID OIL outlasts oil 3 to 5 times. 


Let us show you how your mill can do the same. 


White for esting Sample 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


MADISON AVENUE YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WwW AREHOUSE S. Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta. Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES : 


BULLETIN 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


HARTSVILLE 
— 


(PAPER CARRIERS) DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead, St., Charlotte, N.C  Subseription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter Mareh 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C.. under Act of Congress, March 2. 1897. 
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New Departure’s Famous “Firsts” include: 
first coaster brake for bicycles 
‘ . first yellow taxicab 
first monobloc engine 
| first dual purpose ball bearing 
first preloaded bearing 
first self-sealed pump shaft bearing : 


first bearing with oil-circulating system 
first self-sealed conveyor roll bearing 
first successful treadle roll ball bearing 
first “lubricated-for-life” ball bearing 
first self-sealed mine car bearing 


This company has been pioneering for over fifty years. It is “young 
enough to venture, old enough to know how.” These new departures 
by New Departure are evidence of the creative ability of its engineers, 
which is freely at your disposal to improve your machine performance. 
New Departure, a division of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 2954 
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The World’s wi Weave Shed 


Has Adequate Humidification 


The largest denim weave shed in the world is that 
of the White Oak Cotton Mills, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, makers of CONE deeptone DENIM. 

In this vast plant, as in other mills of the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company, adequate humidification is 
assured by installations of Amco No. 4 automatic 
Atomizers. Completely self-cleaning, both air and water 
nozzles, they supply a big volume of finely atomized 
spray without drip or feathering down. And Amco 


humidity controls provide fully automatic regulation, 


holding humidities closely to prescribed limits. 


ad Controlled Within Close Limits 


In scores of similar important installations, Amco has 
proved the wisdom of the phrase: “Take your textile 
humidification problem to the textile humidification 
specialist!’ American Moistening Co., Providence, R. I. 
Atlanta Ga... Boston, Maes... .. Charlotte, N. C. 


-HUMIDIFICATION 
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‘protected by tariffs excepting cotton. 


— 


uest 


NE of our most important problems, not only 

Southern, but National, is increased income for 

cotton farmers. When cotton farmers grow all 
the food and feed they now buy from Northern and 
Western farmers, and then some, the nation may well 
find itself with a very different problem. 


In listing the tariff hurt, it is too often assumed that 
the tariff applies only to manufactured things. As a 
matter of fact all major farm products tn this country are 
Our markets are 
wide open to raw jute and without tariff, and jute substi- 
tutes for, and takes: the place of, our cotton. Cotton 
farmers pay ic tariff tax on 
their sugar, yet the sugar 
beet farmers of the West tn- 
sist on tariff free jute for 
their grain and potato bags. 
This question ts all the more 
pressing right now because 
of a particular proposal of 
60% processing tax on cot- 
ton itself in order to provide 
money for cotton farm bene- 
fits. This to substitute for 
present direct appropriations 
from the Federal Treasury. 
The Federal Treasury is 
open to pay WPA wages all 
over the North and East at 
hourly rates and for monthly totals of amounts greater 
than the average cotton farmer's income. On basis of 
need, and on this comparison, our cotton farmers should 
be having their income also supplemented by relief 
funds, direct from the Federal Treasury. 


Cotton’is the basis for clothing for people of low 
income, not only in this country but all over the world, 
and in addition to this, it furnishes the containers of all 
of our-most necessary staple foods. This means quantity 
production with every effort for economy. The maximum 
production per man‘hour, the maximum production per 
acre. Director M. J. Funchess of Alabama Experiment 
Station at Auburn, and Dean of Agriculture, recently 
said that we have got to grow more cotton per acre. The 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia was quoted as 
saying that Georgia farmers had to raise five to ten times 
as much food crops, diversified crops, as they were now 
raising. We cannot all get these increased crops, how- 
ever, and this increased revenue until our lands have 
become better and more fertile and until we have better 
tools to work with. No man can cut as much with a dull 
knife as he can with a sharp axe. 

Unfair Federal laws and regulations have been largely 
responsible for the present comparatively low status of 
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our cotton belt- 


-Federal funds should heal this hurt. A 
farmn wage of 90c per day is compared with textile wages, 
the minimum of which is 32!4c per hour. For every 
textile worker some one had to invest $3,500.00 tn tools 
and equipment in order that he might have a job. These 
spindles and looms to succeed have to run eighty hours 
a week, fifty-two weeks a year. They have to be kept in 
order, in repair. We question industrial wage advances 
faster than farm income at the risk of being misunder- 
stood. When our farmer has $3,500.00 worth of good 
land and good tools, and all his land and tools are kept 
in order and employed the year round, we will begin, 1 
think, to get at one of the answers to this question. We 
must have a better mixing of factory with farm. Diver- 
sified farming needs a nearby industrial wage. 


When any industry, or farm group over-supplies their 
home market, they are in the same troubles unless there 
Is some illegal or group control of supply and prices. 
The fruit growers of California in agriculture and the 
cement trade in industry seem to have handled this sup- 
ply-price situation by group organization. The consumer 
has the benefit of destructive competition among the 
thousands or so separate textile units, as evidenced by 
the large per cent of plant mortality. 


A small per cent increase in railroad passenger fares 
not only hurried the competition of the bus but encour- 
aged non-travel. The again lowering of the railroad rates 
restored some of the travel. If we are to have consumer 
taxes, sales taxes, let's not have them hidden. Let's have 
them applied at the point of consumption out in the 
open and where they will raise the amount of money 
needed and with no pyramiding two, three or more 
times. 

Today there are millions of bales of cotton stored in 
Government warehouses and millions of our people in 
need of clothing. 


If the upper reaches of the Mississippi watershed were 
in flood, if the Ohio and Missouri Rivers were overflow- 
ing, the last thing in the world you would do in the 
lower Mississippi Valley would be to put obstacles in the 
way of the progress of these flood waters to the ocean, 
you would cut the levee for extra outlets. 


As we all build together our national defenses, sec- 
tional injustices should go, and there should be a real 
de-centralization of defense industry. 


Donald Comer 
Chairman of Board 
Avondale Mills 
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ODERN INDUSTRY is im- 


possible without modern 
mills, modern machinery and 
modern systems of production. 
Avondale takes a deep pride in 
the fact that its equipment and 
technical supervision are up-to- 
date, complete, efficient. 


Sycamore, 
Lafayette, 
Sally B, 

Eva Jane, 
Catherine, 
Alexander City 
Pell City, : 
Central Plant, 


€ insert shows 


Slubbers at new Inter-Drafe 


AVONDALE SOUNDS THE NOTE OF PROGRESS 


‘ 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Certificate Plan Discussed at 


Meetings 


Recently there have been a number of meetings in 
various Southern cotton growing States, to discuss 
the cotton situation, under the sponsorship of the 
State A. A. A. Farmers, ginners, cotton brokers, 
warehousemen, manufacturers, etc., were repre- 
sented at the meeting held in Charlotte, N. C., on 
January 10th. A. K. Winget, Chairman of the Cot- 
ton Committee of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, spoke for the manufacturers at 
the Charlotte meeting, and his remarks are pre- 
sented here. 


ee point I would like to make clear right here and 


that is this. The manufacturers are not opposed to 
any assistance the farmers are receiving through 
parities, etc., from the Government. We do feel though 
that this is a national program and that the funds neces- 
sary to meet these payments should come from the Na- 
tional Treasury, 
We do not think a high tax should be placed on cotton, 
wheat, or any other commodity and force the finished 
article to a point where consumers resistance brings about 
a decrease in the consumption of that particular com- 
modity. 
The welfare of the grower, cotton merchant, manufac- 
turer, and consumer depends on volume and what affects 
one will ultimately affect the other. If the consumer does 


-not buy, mills do not operate; therefore, the market for 


raw cotton becomes lifeless, and surplus stocks of cotton 
pile up, which naturally affects the price of the crop the 
farmer is trying to market or the crop just ahead. 

There is an idea abroad in some minds that the man- 
ufacturer wants to see cotton sell at a low price. The 
action of the manufacturer does not bear out this state- 
ment. In the Spring of 1939, there was pressure being put 
on Washington to release 2,000,000 bales of loan cotton. 
Had the manufacturers, as accused, wanted low price cot- 
ton, they would have joined in this request, because in 
the opinion of some of the best posted cotton men, a re- 
lease of this 2,000,000 bales at that time would have 
brought about a decline of probably 2c per pound. 

_ The manufacturers opposed this request and asked that 
not over 500,000 bales be released. As a result of this, 


loan cotton necessary to meet the requirements of the 
trade, moved out in an orderly way at’a price above the 
last loan value and gave the farmer an opportunity to get 
something for his equity. 3 7 

Under the proposed marketing program, we have two 
suggestions. One the Certificate Plan and the other a high 
loan. The Certificate Plan is simply a streamlined proc- 
essing tax, only applied in a slightly different form to that 
of the old 4.20 tax declared unconstitutional by the 
Courts in January, 1936. Figures show that after this tax 
was removed in 1936, consumption of cotton increased. 
Now to re-enact a similar law when organizations like the 
National Cotton Council and the Cotton Textile Institute 
are spending thousands of dollars annually trying to find 
new uses for cotton, and many of the manufacturers, their 
thousands in pushing sales of cotton goods, it simply does 
not go together. The adoption of the Certificate Plan de- 


feats all these efforts and encourages ‘the use of substitutes 


for cotton. We have already gone from a production of 
60% of the world’s cotton down to 40%, and do not let 
anvone be fooled; we can still go further down the ladder 
and the Certificate Plan would hasten us in that direction. 

Under the old 4.20 tax, the manufacturer had a fairly 
definite idea what this tax would be when he made a sale, 
but not so under the proposed Certificate Plan, because 
the present bill provides for a flexible price on the Certifi- 
cate to be set 45 days prior to any new cotton year. This 
would bring confusion and with it an interruption in an 
orderly placing of business. As evidence of this, one 


might consider some ofthe difficulties that would be en- 


countered in sales under the Certificate Plan. 

Many mills book in the Spring or early Summer months 
merchandise for delivery in the following Fall months. 
The value of the Certificate in the Spring months may be 
3c per pound, but when the new value is set by the Secre- 
tary June 15th, as required by the proposed law, it might 
be set at 5c per pound. It has been suggested that the 
manufacturer could protect himself by purchasing certifi- 
cates when the sale was made, but this is probably wish- 
ful thinking, as the merchandise would in most cases be 
manufactured from new crop ‘cotton and shipped in the 
period when the certificate carried a 5c value. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Erecting, Overhauling 


Fixing Looms 


By Frank D. Herring 


Following is the fifteenth chapter of a series of ar- 
ticles on loom fixing and loom maintenance by a practit- 
cal mill man. Accompanied by illustrations of all portions 
of the loom, this series goes into minute detail explaining 


the various motions and thetr settings, timings, repairs, 


Jerkins in Cloth 


Jerkins in cloth are caused by the transfer and thread 


cutting mechanism failing to cut, hold securely and re-- 


move the severed strand of filling connected to the out- 
going bobbin whenever the transfer is made. On some 
looms this troublesome defect is very difficult to handle. 
I will first deal with the old style Draper-Roper shuttle 
feeler thread cutter, or better known among the fixers as 
the gooseneck shuttle feeler. 

First check the time of the pick and the stroke on the 
picker stick on the shipper end of the loom, making sure 
that they are both correct and the shuttle is getting 
across to the battery end on time. Make sure that the 


~ 
A 


shuttle is boxing properly in both shuttle boxes. Put the 
shuttle in the battery end, with the transfer mechanism 
indicating a transfer. Then pull the shuttle feeler back 
with the hand, making sure that the filling knife trip 
holder and the filling knife trip are in place and adjusted 
so as to open the filling knife when the shuttle feeler 
rises to change position. Place a strand of filling between 
the upper and lower knives.and close the knives to make 
sure that the knives are cutting properly, and that the 
severed thread is securely held by the filling knife guide. 
Then turn the lay forward by hand until the bunter con- 


tacts the heel of the knife. Move the lay forward very 
slowly, making sure that the strand of filling on the out- 
going bobbin is completely severed before the empty or 
outgoing bobbin leaves the shuttle. If the strand of fill- 
ing is not cut on time, check the entire setting of the 
shuttle feeler bracket and the shuttle feeler. (This set- 
ting has been fully covered in a previous chapter.) Make 
sure that the groove in the front wall of the shuttle is 
ample to prevent binding or pinching of the strand of 
filling extending from the. shuttle to the shuttle feeler 
knife. Check the leather covering on the front binder on 
the battery end and make sure that it is not too badly 


worn for continued use. Make sure that the bobbin can 


is not more than half full of empty bobbins, The pur- 
pose of the long, deep bobbin can is to allow the ejected 
empty bobbin sufficient distance to fall so as to pull the 
severed strand of filling clear of the shuttle eye. 

The new improved Draper-Stafford thread cutting ar- 
rangement is much better in several respects than the old 
gooseneck shuttle feeler and cutting arrangement, with 
which we have been dealing. I have given herein in a 
previous chapter the loom builders rule for applying and 
setting the Stafford thread cutter. I will endeavor to 
give here the best procedure for the loom fixer in the 
daily care and maintenance of this cutting arrangement. 

If jerkins are encountered when using the Stafford cut- 
ters, proceed as follows to overcome this trouble. First 
check the harness and see that they are set and shedding 
properly. Next check the pick and the stroke on picker 
stick on shipper end and make sure that they are both 
correctly timed and set. Put the shuttle in the battery 
end of the loom with the transfer mechanism indicating 
a transfer. Turn the lay to front center position with the 
latch finger in contact with the bunter and the transferer, 
or transfer hammer, at its lowest point on the transfer. 
Adjust the distance between the transfer hammer and the 
rings on the bobbin in the shuttle. Then turn the lay 
back to bottom center position. Check the setting of the 
shuttle feeler. 

Next check the shuttle box on the battery end very 
carefully and be sure that the shuttle is boxing properly, 
with the point of the shuttle exactly over the center of 
the slot in the lay end plate. Also make sure that the 
picker is paralleled correctly and setting straight on the 
picker stick. Then turn the lay forward until the latch 
finger is exactly % of an inch from the bunter. With the 
lay in this position, the tip end of the cutting blades 
should extend through the front wall of the shuttle and 
be exactly flush with the inside of the front wall, and the 
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knife adjusting screw should be in contact with the front 
box plate. This setting is comparatively easy to attain 
on new looms but is sometimes very difficult on older 
looms. The reason for this will be found that the bunter 
has moved out of its original position. The bunter is at- 
tached to the lay, which is made of wood, and wood will 
shrink when put under pressure; so when the bolt hold- 
ing the bunter to the lay is tightened it has a tendency 
to pull the latch contacting end of bunter in and away 
from the latch finger. Most bunters have an extension 
near the contacting end, the purpose of which is to ex- 
tend in and contact the iron lay end plate to prevent 
the bunter from moving out of place. The contacting end 
of this extension is very small and covers a very little 
area on the plate, and consequently it will soon wear 
away and allow the bunter to incline too far inward. This 
trouble can be overcome by cutting some strips of hard 
cardboard, punching holes in them for the bunter bolt 
to pass through, and placing them between the bunter 
and the lay to draw the bunter back to its original place. 

Regardless of what type of thread cutting one is using, 
it is absolutely necessary to keep the shuttle boxing prop- 
erly and the leather facing on the front and back binders 
in good condition. Some looms equipped with the Staf- 
ford thread cutters do not have leather facing on the 
right hand front binders, and I have found them much 
more satisfactory in preventing jerkins than the leather 
faced binders. | 


Kinky Filling 


Kinky filling is one. of the common causes of imper- 
fections in cloth. To overcome kinky filling, proceed as 
follows: First check the shuttle and make sure that the 
shuttle spring is tight and the bobbin pointing straight. 


The bobbin not pointing straight or the bobbin loose will: 


cause the filling to kink, because it will be unwound from 
the bobbin under a varying or uneven tension. See that 
the bristles in the shuttle are in good condition and 
properly placed. Too much tension exerted on the filling 
by an improperly placed bristle will cause uneven tension 
and consequently kinky filling. Next check the harness 
to determine if they are correctly set and shedding prop- 
erly. If the top shed is slack, allowing the warp yarn to 


sag or drop too low; it will interfere with the laying of 


the filling and cause it to kink. Next check the timing 
of the pick and the stroke on the picker stick, as too 
much power on the pick will cause kinky filling for two 
reasons: The harshness of the pick will cause an uneven 
throw of the shuttle, and will make it very difficult to 
box the shuttle and hold it properly. Next start the loom 
and see that the shuttle is boxing properly in both shut- 
tle boxes. Also make sure that the front binder leather 
on battery end is in good condition, and that the groove 
in the front wall of the shuttle is cut deep enough to pre- 
vent pinching or rolling of the filling strand extending 
from the shuttle. An early timing or closing of the har- 
ness is an aide to the prevention of kinky filling, because 
this will allow the sheds to close on the extended strand 
of filling just before the shuttle comes to a complete stop 
in the shuttle box. The strand of filling will still be un- 
der tension and laying straight. 


The shuttle travels at a very high rate of speed while 
passing across the lay; consequently the filling yarn. is 
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unwound from the bobbin at a rapid speed, and when 
the shuttle comes to a sudden stop in the shuttle box the 
filling will continue momentarily to unwind. If the har- 
ness is timed to close early the sheds will trap the ex- 
tended strand of filling in time to prevent the slackening 
and kinking of it while this unwinding is happening. 

If the filling should continue to kink after the above 
mentioned things have been checked and corrected, it 
would indicate that the filling has been spun with exces- 
sive twist in it. 


Overshots, Undershots and drop threads 


Overshots are caused by the shuttle passing over a 
portion of the warp yarn in the top shed and laying the 
strand of filling, instead of passing underneath as it 
should. Undershots are caused by shuttle passing under- 
neath a portion of the bottom shed and laying the strand 
of filling, instead of over it as it should. To overcome 
overshots and undershots proceed as follows: See that 
the shuttle is boxed properly and pickers correctly paral- 
leled. Make sure that the pick is timed right, and the 
stroke on the picker stick is properly adjust. Next 


check the harness and make sure that they are set prop- 


erly and shedding correctly. Also check very carefully 


and make sure that the treadle rolls and treadle roll 
pins are in good condition. Should the treadle rolls or 
pins be excessively worn the harness will not shed prop- 
erly. Also check top harness rolls and sheaves and make 
sure that they are all in good condition and working per- 
fectly free of any binding whatsoever. If using a spring 
top harness motion, make sure that all the springs have 
sufficient tension on them to pull the harness all the way 
up on each rise. If using steel harness examine the hed- 
dles on each harness or shed and make sure that they are 
not binding at any place on the harness rod or rib. Make 
sure that the heddles are equally divided on each side of 
each rib hook. Make sure that. the harness cams are cor- 
rectly timed. Harness cams timed extremely early or ex- 
tremely late will sometimes cause overshots or undershots. 
See that the tension on the warp is correctly adiusted. 
In offering these practical suggestions on everyday loom 
fixing I am of course taking for granted that the loom 
is correctly aligned. In other words, that the box plates 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Handling, Routing, and Methods of 


Conveying Stock within the Plant 


The first part of the dicussion of the Eastern Carolina 
Division of the Southern Textile Association, reporting 
the meeting held in Durham, N. C., on November 2nd, 
was published in the January issues. This meeting was 
devoted to discussion of handling, routing and methods of 
conveying stock: within the plant. In the January 
issues, the discussion covered the objects of an ideal sys- 
tem of handling (ten of them), and proceeded through 
the opening and cotton handling. More of the discussion 
follows, with P. B. Parks, Jr., superintendent of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills No. 5, Erwin, N. C., leading the discussion. 


Chairman Parks: The problems at the spooler and the 
winder are practically the same, so let’s talk now about 
the warper. Mr. Harden, how do you handle your beams 
at the doffing end? How do you get that beam off? 


Mr. Harden: We have a cradle truck that fits under 
the beam; we run that up under the beam, in front of the 
warper. When the beam is released from the bearings it 
slides down on this cradle truck. We roll it then from the 
warper to the beam storage room. We have a track, like 
the carpet down this aisle, that has an iron rail on each 
side of it. The beam is run down that track, and that is 
where it stays until it is needed. We run it right out of 
the cradle truck on to the tracks. 


Mr. Parks: Is there any advantage in doing that over 
leaving it on the truck until you are ready for it at the 
slasher? 


Mr. Harden: Our beams are so large that there would 
be danger of its falling over. 


Mr. Parks: How do you pick it up from your track to 
get it to the slasher? 


Mr. Harden: We do not pick it up. 
Mr. Parks: How do you get it there? 


Mr. Harden: We just roll it on to another cradle truck 
and take it to the slasher, then raise it with a hoist. 


Eight Operations Eliminated 


Mr. Parks: Your system is much like ours except that 
once we get it on the truck we keep it there. We do not 
take it off at all and in that way get away from unloading 
it off the truck and getting it on again. 

T want to tell a little story. In one plant I know of the 
beams were put on a truck and taken to the beam storage, 
where they were unloaded. Then another department 
came along, got the beams, put them on trucks, and took 


10 


them to the dyeing department. But they did not do the 
dyeing, so they unloaded the beams there. Then the dye- 
ing department got them up on trucks again, dyed them, 
and put them back where they got them. Then the beams 
were taken to the weaving department, being loaded and 
unloaded again. The weaving department finally picked 
them up and put them in the looms. We cut out about 
eight operations there simply by getting enough trucks so 
that we could let the beams stay on there until they were 
used. In that way we cut out not only the extra handling 
of beams but greatly lessened the breaking of beam heads 
and the number of hernias on accident reports. We keep 
all our beams on trucks now. 


J. E. McGee, Asst. Supt., Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.: How many colors have you? 


Mr. Parks: You are trying to get me on the spot. We 
have about eight basic colors. How many do you have? 


Mr. McGee: About 50. 
Mr. Parks: How do you do it? 


Mr. McGee: We do it the way you used to do it. When 
I left last night we had a slasher room full of beams. 


Mr. Parks: How do you keep them there? 
Mr. McGee: On the floor. 

Mr. Parks: Lying down or on end? 

Mr. McGee: Lying down. 


Mr. Parks: They do not take up any more space on 
the trucks. | 


Mr. Mullen: We are going to change that. I should 


like to know how Mr. Harden gets his beams off the’ 


track. Don’t you have to move some to get to the others? 


Mr. Harden: We have breaks in the track. We can get 
the beams where we want them. 


Mr. Mullen: There is a scheme | have seen, using a 
girder and an electric crane. That crane can pick up any 
beam anywhere in the room. We roll our beams out in 
back of the slashers, and often the one we want for the 
slasher is up next to the wall and we have to roll over a 
lot of others to get that one. We hope to put in this sys- 
tem with the electric crane. When it comes to loom beams, 
with a number of different yarns and a number of differ- 
ent colors, I should have to make a guess as to the num- 
ber of kinds we have. We have some frames on which we 
are going to stack those beams four high and have an 
electric crane that will pick them out. 


Mr. Parks: 


I can certainly vouch for the overhead 
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system, because we have adapted that to our use. We 
have a crane not only to pick up the beams and put them 
in the slasher but have extended the girder all the way 
across, so as to take care of the spare floor. We did not 
have to have any more cranes for that but just more I- 
béany. | 

You should have some of that iron to protect the floor. 
There should be some cross tracks at the end, crossing the 
others. I certainly recommend that system. 

Mr. McGee: Do you have space at the end of your 
slasher? | 


Weave Room Handling 


Mr. Parks: Yes. But this track runs from the storage 
space; we can pick up any one we want. 

Our time is getting short, but we do not want to leave 
out the weave room. That is the place for which every- 
thing is made; that is the ultimate goal. We naturally 
expect to find more different services to the loom; we have 
to get the warp there and have to get the empty beam 
away when it is exhausted, and we have to get the filling 
quills there.and the empty ones away. The weavers have 
to get up and down the alleys, and so do the doffers. 
There you get traffic and more traffic. Of all the places in 
the mill where it is necessary to try to take care of the 
traffic, the weave room is the most important place. I 


wish Mr. Miley would tell us how he handles his weave 


room. 


‘Mr. Miley: 1 am going to ask Mr. Woodworth to tell 
us how he handles it. 


Mr. Parks: Let’s handle the warps first. They are dyed 
and ready for you, and where are they? 


Gilbert Woodworth, Overseer Weaving, No. 2 Mill, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C.: They are down in 
the slasher rooms. There are some skids there, and the 
warps are set up on them, on end. 

Mr. Parks: Of course, some mills have 100” looms, 
and they could not do that. But you do it? 

Mr. Woodworth: Yes. The fixer gets the warp off the 
skid. He comes up the wide alley (there is a wide alley 
on each side of the weave room). 

Mr. Miley: He is referring to the cross alleys. They 
are wider. 

Mr. Parks: lf you were building that weave room to- 
day would you run the wide alley the other way? 


Mr. Woodworth: 1 don’t think that would be necessary. 


Mr. Parks: How do you get your warps down there 
without a wide alley? 


Mr. Woodworth: It would be better to have one there. 
We have one in the middle of the weave room. 

Mr. Parks; You have access to all parts of the room, 
even though not in a straight line. The ideal way would 
be to go in a straight line, but you cannot do that. You 
get your empty beams back in the same way, I suppose? 

Mr. Woodworth: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parks: Do you have any trouble with people 
bumping into each other with beams? 

Mr. Woodworth: No, sir. The only trouble we have 
is with filling haulers and fixers bumping together. The 
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filling haulers and the loom fixers use the same alleys. 
Mr. Parks: Do you blow off your looms? 
Mr. Woodworth: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Parks: Do you have any trouble with the air lines 
getting over those alleys? 


Mr. Woodworth: Some; not so much, The blower 
usually starts at a certain place in the morning, on one 
side, and goes in one direction all the time. The only 
trouble is picking up the pipe and going under it. 


Mr. Mullen:: About how many warps do you have to 


handle in eight hours? How do you get the warps on the: 


skids? 
Mr. Parks: Mr. Matthews, will you answer that? 


C. A. Matthews, Overseer Beaming and Slashing, Mill 


No. 5, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C.: I guess we 


handle about 100 in eight hours. 

Mr. Mileys We handle 110. 

Ouestion: Are those warps lying on the floor or stand- 
ing on end? 

Mr. Parks: These are all narrow looms, and they stand 
on end. If your looms are wide looms you certainly would 


not want to have your warps standing on end. In that 
case | advocate keeping them on wheels. 


Question: Do you have any trouble with the harness 
getting tangled? 


Mr. Parks: No, but it as to be very securely tied to 
the warp. You put them in one direction and take them 


off in the same direction, We do not have much trouble, 


but everybody knows that we have to look out for that. 
If you have big beams I certainly advocate your keeping 
them on trucks, because it takes effort to lay that warp 
down and pick it up. : 

What do you do with yours, Mr. Harden? 


Mr. Harden: We keep them on trucks all the time, Mr. 
Parks. We have a chain hoist that lays it down on the 
truck. Then the truck is pushed into the. storage space. 


Mr. Parks: Does that space have lines like those on 
parking lots, so that you can get your trucks out? 


Mr. Harden: Yes, sir. 


Cloth Handling 


Mr. Parks: Jf you will study an efficient parking lot 
you will have a good idea of how to handle your warps. 

When we get ready to take up our cloth sometimes we 
do very foolish things. Maybe we have narrow cloth and 
just stand it up on end. In most plants we can get our 
cloth trucks down the alleys; the man goes down the alley 
and keeps on until he gets the truck full, and then he 


takes it to wherever the.cloth is disposed of. I know of - 


some very novel ways of disposing of it. Some mills just 
throw it through a hole in the floor, and you wonder what 
on earth became of it. The point is that by a little 
thought and work you can eliminate many of the trips 
with the cloth truck. Sometimes the cloth can be obtained 
all on one alley, thus saving trips, merely by setting the 
cloth on the other side of the loom. The cloth trucks 
then go through alternate alleys to pick up the cloth. 

If you have long lengths of cloth you could not think 
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of setting them on end. Nor can you do that with wide 
cloth. What is the best methods of handling that? Where 
do your trucks stop? 


Mr. Harden: Where you have wide looms the cuts do 
not come off as rapidly. 


Mr. Parks: But they do have to come off sometimes. 


Mr. Harden: We just have the trucks in the main cross 
alleys. When the weaver takes off his cut of cloth he lets 
it down on the cloth rack under the loom; then at his 
advantage he takes it off that and puts it on the truck. 


Mr. Parks: 1 suppose you have different trucks for dif- 
ferent cloths? 


Mr. Harden: That is notso important, because it has 
to be sorted in the cloth room, anyway. 


Mr. Parks: 1 know of one mill, though, where that is 
very important. If you have that situation, by all means 
put it in the beginning where you want it. 


Mr. N.: How heavy is that cloth? 
Mr. Parks: Give us an idea, Mr. Harden. 
Mr. Harden: About 47 pounds, I think. 


Mr. N.: I was thinking of a mill where they had 1,200 
yards to the cut. They could not handle it in any way 


except to dump it off on the trucks and take each cut to 
the cloth room. 


Mr. Parks: 1 have seen a mill where sail cloth was 
made, and that was taken off in tremendous cuts. They 
did not expect to get one more than once a month, though. 
In a high-capacity mill, however, we have to take care of 
this situation. In our mill we run about 1,900 cuts a day 
to each shift. | 

Now, how do you get your cloth to the cloth room? | 
want to take a case that is unusual. Cliff, tell us how you 
handle your cloth at No. 6 Mill. 


C. W. Howell, Asst. Supt., No. 6 Mill, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham: We have a plan that is very satisfac- 
tory to us. We employ the same method Mr. Harden de- 
scribed, but instead of having the weavers take the cloth 
out we have loom cleaners that take the cloth out at their 
convenience. We have a board that they check the cloth 
on as they lay it on the truck. That does away with the 
cloth checker in the cloth room. As the loom cleaner 


takes the cloth out of the loom he checks it on that board. 


He places the particular roll of cloth in the truck that is 
designated for that particular width of cloth, and we do 
not handle that cloth any more until it reaches the cloth 
room. 


Mr. Parks: You weigh the whole truck and, knowing 
the tare weight. of that truck, you can arrive at the weight 
of the cloth? 


Mr. Howell: Yes. Then it is not handled any more 
until it reaches the cloth room. 


Mr. Parks: That is your system, and it meets your cir- 
cumstances. I think the biggest mistake we can make is 
to try to apply some other fellow’s system in its entirety, 
without adapting it to our individual circumstances. If 
you keep these objects in mind and work out a system in 
your mill to attain them I think you will have the best 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Mill Secretary Knifed At Plant 


Hickory, N. C.—Julian Whitener, of Hickory, vice- 
president and secretary of the Rhodes-Whitener Mills at 
Millersville, was treated at a local hospital January 23rd 
for knife wounds which an employee was charged with 
inflicting at the mill. 

Frank Burke, Alexander County deputy sheriff, named 
the assailant as Plato Fox. 

Young Whitener, a son of Attorney A. A. Whitener. of 
Hickory and Millersville, has deep lacerations of the left 
arm:and a light laceration across the back. None of the 
main muscles was cut, however, and the use of the arm 
was not impaired, according to physicians. 

Burke said the attack took place after young Whitener 
had told Fox to leave the mill.. 


Group’s New Defense Committee 


‘Charlotte, N. C.—E. O. Fitzsimons, secretary of the 
Carded Yarn Group, has announced that a defense com- 
mittee had been appointed for this organization. 

The committee will not have any regular duties but 
will be ready at any and all times to co-operate with the 


national defense committee if the services are needed in . 


connection with the National Defense Program. 

Chairman of the committee is R. C. Forrest, of Union- 
town, Ala., who is chairman of the Carded Yarn Group. 
Others on the committee are H. M. Jones, of Laurinburg; 
C. S$. Northern, Jr., of Sylacauga, Ala.; P. M. Neisler, of 
Mayo, 8S. C.; Philip Dana, of Westbrook, Me., and P. E. 
Findlay, of Macon, Ga. 

Mr. Fitzsimons also announced appointment of a com- 
mittee from the colored yarn division of the industry. 
This is composed of W. N. Banks, of Grantville, Ga., 
chairman; C. M. Geer, of LaGrange, Ga., and F. B. 


' Bunch, Sr., of Statesville. The colored yarn division will 


have a special meeting in Atlanta on January 28th. Head- 
quarters will be at the Piedmont Hotel. 

The -names of these committee members have been for- 
warded to the National Textile Defense Committee with 
the offer of any assistance of which they are capable in 
carrying out the National Defense Program as it pertains 
to the Carded Yarn Group. 


A. P. T. Co. and Universal Winding Make Guns 


The American Paper Tube Co., of. Woonsocket, R. I., 
will take over the manufacture of stocks for the Johnson 
automatic rifle, to be produced in the Cranston Arms 
Division of the Universal Winding Co., Cranston, it was 
learned recently. 

American Paper Tube is understood to have received | 
the necessary profiling machines and other equipment for 
the production of both the butt and fore stocks for the 
Johnson gun and will start production shortly in a sep- 
arate division to be established at its plant. 

Commenting on the award of the work to American 


Paper Tube, Channing Gardiner, an official of Cranston 


Arms, stated: 
‘The American Paper Tube Co.,, manufacturers of 


shuttles, work ordinarily in dogwood, which is harder to 


machine than walnut, to be used for the Johnson butts. 
Furthermore, tolerances for inletting and routing for shut- 
tles are much more exact than for the gun butts.” 


L. F. Black Killed By Textile Machinery 


Lloyd Franklin Black, 44, of Gastonia, N. C., was 
killed in an accident at Thompson, Ga., recently when 
a heavy load of textile machinery being lifted onto a 
truck slipped and crushed him beneath it. 

Mr. Black, who was preparing to haul the machinery 
back to Gastonia for a textile machinery firm, was re- 
ported instantly killed. 
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By John T. Kersey 


Written largely for use by the beginner, or mill 
worker interested in advancement, the following 
production information may. prove of interest to 
any person in the mill. Some of Mr. Kersey’s meth- 
ods and computations are unorthodox, and may in- 
voke some lively discussion. 


Picker Production 


The production of a lapper picker is dependent on 
the speed of the beater and the beats or strikes per inch 
of the stock going through the feed rolls. The maximum 
or highest speed recommended for a two blade beater by 
the machine builders is 1400 revolutions per minute for 
average length cotton, and thé maximum beats per inch 
advised by the majority of reputable carders is 60, how- 
ever less speed and also less beats per inch is considered 
better practice. A three blade beater to produce the 
same beats per inch has a maximum speed of 1000 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

Figure 1 shows the measuring gears of a picker. A simi- 
lar arrangement of this kind is used on a good many of 
the machines now running in mills throughout the coun- 
try. 

The knock off gear A makes one complete revolution 
for each lap that is made. A device B, fastened to the 


CALENDER ROLL D. 
c 
35 
54 
Fig. 1 


face of the gear comes in contact with a lever that throws 
certain gears out of mesh, and stops the calender rolls 
when the lap is finished. On some machines the calen- 
der rolls and lap rolls both stop. 


The single worm S turns the worm gear C one tooth 
for each revolution the worm makes. The knock gear A 
is usually the change gear, but in some cases A and B 
are both changed, if necessary to get the desired yards 
per lap. To shorten the. length of the lap A has to be 
made.smaller and B larger, as A is a driven gear and 
B a drive gear. 
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Yards Per Lap 


Assuming the yards per revolution of the calender roll 
D is .4145 and the draft between the calender roll and 
lap rolls Y, 1.045, the yards per lap is, 

.4145 1.045 35 1.045 


B 18 


This works out 45.47 yards which is the length of 
the lap. Knowing the present length of the lap and it 
is desired to increase the length to 51 yards, the required 
gear A is, 


AXSE : 54X51 
45.47 45.47 


This works out 60.5. A 60-tooth gear would make the 


80 
Il] «+ C 
35 
13 
37 
T 
R- 
? 
w 
37 
48 
54 1S 
Fig. 2 


lap slightly less than 51 yards, and a 61-tooth gear would 
make the length slightly over 51 yards. | 

Figure 2 shows the train of gears connecting the calen- 
der roll D with the lap rolls Y. Assuming the length per 
revolution of the lap rolls to be .7854 yards, which is the 
usual circumference of those in service, and using the 
gears as shown on the dagram, the yards per lap can be 
determined by the following formula: 

AKCKKXHXT.7854= 


BXSXLXRXW 
5435 80 14K 18 .7854 


«76x37 
This works out 45.47 also, which is the length in yards 
of a full lap. Note that this formula does not require 
using the yards per revolution of the calender roll D and 
the draft between the calender rolls and lap rolls Y. The 
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lap rolls of a lapper picker is usually 9 inches in diameter, 
9<3.1416=—28.2744 inches in circumference, 28.2736 
—.7854 yards in circumference. 


Theoretical Production Formulas 


A very simple but accurate formula for determining 
the 100 per cent production is derived from the fact 
that a roll one inch in diameter running one revolution 
per minute will deliver 3.14161 60 10—1884.96 
inches in 10 hours if run continuously and not stopped 
for any cause. The production can be laps, sliver, roving 
yarn, or cloth. Due allowance has to be made for any 
product that has to be twisted for loss due to contraction. 
Allowance has to be made also for machines that require 
to be stopped while doffing, cleaning or repairing them, 
or any other loss that cannot be avoided. 


1884.96 
The yards produced is 
36 
52.3600 
The hanks produced is = .06233. 
840 
.0623300 


The pounds produced is 
hanks per pound 


52.36000 


The pounds also is 
7000 


To create a production constant for a lapper picker 
with lap rolls 9 inches in diameter the yards per day is 
52.36 9=471.24. 

If the lap weighs one ounce per yard the pounds per 
day of 10 hours is 471.24+16=—29.45, hence the con- 
stance for pounds. 

A constant suitable for a day of 8 hours is 29.45 8— 
1023.56. 

Assuming for example, speed of fois rolls 8 revolutions 


per minute, and the weight per yard of the lap 14 ounces. 
45.4714 
—== 39 8. 


The pounds per lap is 
16 
The pounds per Jap X laps per day= 
day=39.8X 58.25=2318. 


Loss Due To Cleaning and Doffing 


Allowing 30 minutes per day for internal cleaning and 
1 minute per lap for doffing, the percentage of time lost 
for this cause is (50+30)+480—18.33. The total 
pounds lost is (6.2832 88 14) +16—483.8, if the laps 
weigh 14 ounces per yard. 


the pounds per 


Theoretical Production 


As explained in paragraph 3, the theoretical production 
is what the machine will produce if it run continuously, 
and did not have any end breakage or other loss. 

To determine the pounds per day of 8 hours producing. 
14 ounce per yard laps, with a lap roll speed of 8 revo- 
lutions per minute. and 9 inches in diameter, the yards 
per day is, 

9 3.14168 (860) 
3015.9. 
36 

The pounds= (3015.9 14) +16=2639. 

Deducting the allowance of 18.33 per cent for the in- 
ternal cleaning and the doffing of the machine. 

The net production is (100—18. 33) X2639=2155. 


_ Estimating Future Loss 


To estimate the annual or semi-annual production for 
any machine, must include breakdowns, periodic clean- 
ing, overhauling, and repairs, all of which can be done 
with a fair degree of accuracy except the breakdowns, 
and the repairs, as attempting to estimate the time re- 
quired for this loss is guess work more or less, however 
mills that keep a memorandum of the stoppage of all 
their machines and the cause for the stoppage can es- 
timate the future loss more accurately than the ones 
that do not keep up with it. 
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Mill News 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Mountain City Knitting 
Mills of this place have been dismantled and the machin- 
ery sold. } 

Draper, N. C.—Marshall Field & Co., of this place, 
are constructing a new dye plant. Contract for the struc- 


ture has been let to John Smith & Sons, of Leaksville, 
3 


Luray, VA.—Day and night forces are rushing the new 
Luray Textile throwing plant to completion, David B. 
Coffman, contractor, has announced. 


LANCASTER, S. C.—The new warehouse which is under 
construction by the Springs Cotton Mills is scheduled to 
be completed early this year. The new building, known 
as the uptown warehouse, will measure 62 by 75 feet, and 
will represent a cost of approximately $50,000. J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co., textile and industrial engineers of Greenville, 
S. C., prepared the plans. 

KERNERSVILLE, N. C.—An industrial waste disposal 
system is to be put into operation here by March Ist. It 
is designed to handle all the waste dumped out by the 
town’s industrial plants: Vance Knitting Mills, Adams- 
Millis Corp. and Shore Laundry. 

Designed by J. D. Spinks, Winston-Salem engineer, it 
is being constructed for $42,000 through a WPA project. 

Wortnu, N. C.—The Harden plant of the former Ranlo 
Mfg. Co., situated on South Fork River at Worth, be- 
tween Dallas and Lincolnton, has been purchased by R. 
5. Dickson, of Charlotte, N. C., and a group of associates 
at an investment of approximately $150,000. 


New machinery is being placed in the plant to enable 


it to make from 12s to 30s yarns, both single and ply. 
Approximately 150 persons are employed on three shifts. 
This is a carded yarn mill and is equipped with 5,500 
spindles. 

The plant is to be operated under the name of Harden 
Mig. Co., with Mr. Dickson as president, E. B. Denny, 
of Gastonia, as vice-president and secretary, and A. Jack 
Corpening, of Worth, as treasurer. 

Other plants of the Ranlo Mills are now operating as 
subsidiaries of the Burlington Mills Corp. as a result of a 
recent transaction between the Ranlo stockholders and 
the Burlington organization. 

The Harden property consists of the plant, a mill vil- 
lage, a power plant, and 1,000 acres of land. It has been 
in operation for a number of years and many employees 
of the present company are grandchildren of original em- 
ployvees of the mill, Mr. Dickson said. 


CONOVER, N. ©.—A, L: Patterson and Robert McRee 
have purchased a lot and soon will start construction of a 
mill for the manufacture of children’s anklets. Mr. Pat- 
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terson is a former employee of the Conover Knitting 
Mills. The building is to be 20 by 40 feet, and will house ~ 
24 machines at the beginning. 

GAsTontiA, N. C.—Executive Secretary Brice T. Dick- 
son, of Gastonia Chamber of Commerce, has announced 
that his organization plans to immediately appoint a spe- 
cial group (from the membership of its industrial affairs 
committee) to study the advisability of promoting estab- 
lishment of a textile finishing plant here to absorb a part 
of the products of local yarn mills. 

Establishment of a finishing plant here has been sug- 
gested, Secretary Dickson said, as a means of cushioning 
the break when the present all-out activity in the combed 
yarn division of the textile industry begins to level off, 
and also as a new step toward an eventual goal of sub- 
stantial diversifiation of local industry. 

Such a proposed plant, if it materializes, would prob- 
ably be backed by local capital, it was indicated. 

WAYNESEORO, VA.—The local unit of the Stehli & Co. 
will be closed on March 31st, and the’ machinery from the 
local unit will be moved to the central plant at Lancaster, 
Pa. This move is said to be in line with the company’s 
policy of consolidating and centralizing the production 


activities. 


The Stehli Co. established its local unit in November, 
1925, and in 1937 it was announced here that the com- 
pany had plans under way for the removal of the machin- 
ery to Lancaster. However, the company officials were 
prevailed upon to try production of rayon products here, 
but it was finally decided to move the machinery to the 
central unit. The company for many years was a silk 
throwing plant and had 375 operatives. Recently the 
company has had less employees and this number will be 
gradually decreased until the time for removing the ma- 
chinery. 

Witson, N. C.—-City Manager W. M. Wiggins has an- 
nounced that Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., owners and 


operators of the Shelton Looms, had purchased the Wil- 


son Mfg. Co. plant here and would start shipping ma- 
chinery immediately preparatory to opening up their fac- 
tory. 

The plant will employ around 180 workers at an estfi- 
mated payroll of $2,500 a week. 


GASTONIA, N. C.-—A plan whereby the 14 textile mills 
of the Gastonia area which have been operating since 
1933 under a receivership as Textiles, Inc., will emerge 
from this receivership in an excellent financial condition 
and as one of the largest textile companies in the Caro- 
linas has been adopted by the stockholders. 

The mills are the former Gray-Separk, Armstrong, and 
Myers group of mills; which were merged in 1931. In 
1933, they went into receivership, due to the lack of ade- 
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quate capital. A report of A. G. Myers, receivers, shows 
that in the period since 1933, the mills have shown an 
operating profit of $2,500,000 and that on June 30th, the 
date of the last statement available, the current position 
showed approximately $1,000,000 over all current liabili- 
ties. 

The new financial plan replaces the former capital 
structure amounting to approximately $9,000,000. It calls 
for issuance of 10-year 5 per cent debentures in the 
amount of $900,000 to be used for the purpose of taking 
up in cash at $135 per share the outstanding ‘“‘A’’ pre- 
ferred stock, amounting to.$695,000. The $10 par com- 
mon stock will be called in and reissued, share for share, 
in no par value. This will mean no change for the com- 
mon stockholder, as he will retain the same equity he has 
had in the past. There will be approximately 553,000 
shares of common stock. New preferred stock will be 
issued and for each $50 share of the “B” preferred stock 
now outstanding, three shares of $25 par value new pre- 
ferred stock with 4 per cent dividend rate will be issued 
to take up the outstanding “B”’ stock and to cover a large 
portion of the cumulate dividends. There will be approx- 
imately 130,000 shares of this $25 4 per cent preferred 
stock. 

The mills will thus come out of the receivership with 
obligations of only $900,000 owed on the long-term de- 
bentures. The mills have a total of more than 200,000 
spindles and manufacture combed and carded yarns. 

The program of readjustment of the capital structure is 
to become effective July Ist. A meeting of common stock- 
holders is to be held in the near future for election of a 
board of directors of the company. 


PALMETTO, GA.—With Robert & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., 
architects and engineers, having prepared the plans, the 
Palmetto Cotton Mills, Inc., of this place, announces 
plans for the construction of an addition, which will 
measure 55 feet by 100 feet, which will be used for ex- 
panding the cloth storage department. The building will 
represent a cost of approximately $35,000. 


Crepar FAtis, N. C.—Dr. Henry W. Jordan has mov- 
ed here from Belmont, N. C., and will devote his full 
time to the management and operation of the Jordan 
Spinning Co., which was granted a charter last week. 

The Jordan Spinning Co. has taken over the plant 
which was operated as the Sellers Mfg. Co. No. 2. 


RANDLEMAN, N. C.—-Damage estimated at about $2,- 
O00 resulted January 2Ist when raw, dyed cotton in 
Naomi Mill, which recently resumed operation, caught 
fire. The cotton smouldered more than two hours while 
workers left their machines to fight flames. B. P. Robin- 
son, general manager, said damage was covered by insur- 
ance. 

Flames first developed in fibres in machinery a few 
feet from about 1 bales of raw cotton packed in a corner. 
Fire quickly spread to the packed cotton, much of which 
was carried through a doorway to burn on the mill 
grounds. No damage was done to machinery or building, 
except slight water damage and a few broken windows. 

Robinson said work would be interrupted only until a 
new shipment of cotton arrived. 
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Personal News 


D. L. Epperson is now assistant superintendent at 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Bud Smith is now superintendent of the J. C. Sanders 
Mill, Mobile, Ala. 


J. R. Johnson has resigned as overseer . the cloth 
room at the Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C. 


Joe S. Shell, formerly of Sylacauga, Ala., is now over- 
seer of carding at Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


W. E. Dunn is now assistant superintendent of the 


Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C. 


F. L. Young is now superintendent of the Hickory Dye- 
ing & Winding Co., Hickory, N. C. 


J. W. Simmons, Jr., has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Talladega (Ala.) Cotton Factory. 


G. L. Holt will be superintendent of the recently or- 
ganized J. Z. Erwin Hosiery Mill at Graham, N. C. 


G. C. Halton has accepted the position of superintend- 
ent of the Star (N.C.) Finishing Co. 


Roy Clark has accepted the position of overseer of 
carding at the Phenix Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


C. F. Goodman, Clemson graduate of 1937, is effi- 
ciency man at the Ninety-Six Cotton Mill, Ninety-Six, 


Will Jefferies, formerly of El Paso, Tex., is now over- 
seer of spinning, Catherine Plant, of Avondale Mills, Syl- 
acauga, Ala. 


Broadus Williams, of Mobile. Ala., as been transferred 
to superintendent of the Aponaug Mfg. Co., West Point, 
Miss. | 


Saul F. Dribben, of New York, president of Cone Ex- 
port & Commission Co., has been named vice-president of 
. Proximity Mfg. Co., of Greensboro, N. C. 


J. T. Kelly has been transferred from overseer. of spin- 
ning to overseer of finishing at the Catherine Plant. of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Haynie Dowis has been promoted from loom fixer to 
second hand in weaving at the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton 
Mill. 


Roger E. Young has been named overseer of spinning 
at the Martinsville (Va.) Cotton Mill Co. His father is 
overseer of spinning at Central Mills, Central, S. C., and 
his brother, Harry Young, is superintendent of the Pen- 
dleton (S. C.) Plant of Gossett Mills. 
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B. P. Robinson is superintendent and secretary of the 
recently organized Deep River Mfg. Co., Randleman, 


H. M. Jackson has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Pacolet Mfg. Co. No. 4 plant, at New 


_ Holland, Ga. 


Robt. A. McMillan has succeeded the late A. G. Mc-. 


Millan as president and treasurer of the Talladega (Ala.) 
Cotton Factory. 


J. L. Cochran is to be secretary and treasurer of the 
Star (N. C.) Finishing Co., recently organized for the 
finishing of seamless hosiery. 


A. L. Strawn has been promoted from night overseer to 
general overseer of weaving at the Ninety-Six (S. C.) 
Cotton Mill. 


B. G. McKinney has been promoted from day second 
hand to night overseer of weaving at the Ninety-Six (S. 
C.) Cotton Mill. 


C. A. Reeves, formerly with the Anderson Cotton Mill, 
Anderson, S. C., is now cloth room overseer at the Chi- 
quola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C. 


Walter Danhoff has: resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C., to become 
general overseer at the Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


A. L. Cranford, formerly with Roanoke Mills Co., Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C., has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving with the Henderson Cotton Mill, Henderson, 
N.C. 


John G. Chapman has been named superintendent of 
the Eagle and Phenix. Mills of Columbus, Ga. He was 
formerly manager of the Samoset Cotton Mills of Talla- 
dega, Ala. 


Sidney Bluhm has been promoted to the newly-created 
post of assistant treasurer of Proximity Mfg. Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. He has been head of the cotton purchasing 
department. 


Horace P. Thomas, formerly with the Villa Rica Mills, 
Villa Rica, Ga., has been named superintendent of the 
Banning (Ga.) Mills, which have recently been reopened, 
after having been closed for some time. 


G. P. Blackiston, advertising and merchandising man- 
ager of both the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the Gill Leather Co., of Salem, Mass., spent the 
past several weeks among the Southern mills, for the pur- 
pose of studying conditions and markets first hand. Mr. 
Blackiston was accompanied by representatives of the 
two companies. 
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has been re-elected Mayor of Tennille, Ga., without op- 
position. 


George E. Morris, an installation man with the Barber- 
Colman Co., was married recently to Miss Katherine 
Knowles, of Lanett, Ala. 


R. G. Emery, general manager and vice-president of 
the Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., had his home dam- 
aged -by fire on January 2nd. 


R. L. Harris, treasurer of the Roxboro (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has been inaugurated Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of North Carolina. 


W. W. Neal, Jr., general manager of the Marion Hos- 
iery Mills, Marion, N. C., has been elected vice-president 


of the Kiwanis € ‘lub of Marion. 


Gordon Pannill, president and treasurer of the Pannill 
Knitting Co., and the Virginia Underwear Co., of Mar- 
tinsville, Va., has been elected to similar positions with 
the Pannill-Walker Underwear Co., of the same place. 
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J. E. Baker, president of the Baker-Cammack Hosiery 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., has been elected president of the 
Burlington Chamber of Commerce. 


Paul W. Douglass has become associated with the Riv- 
erside & Dan River Cotton Mills New York office. in the 
sheet department. 


A. C. Link, superintendent of ‘the United States Rub- 
ber Co. cotton mill at Hogansville, Ga., has been elected 
master of Hogansville Lodge No. 95, A. F. & A. M. 


G. M. Wright, superintendent of Plants Nos. 1 and 2 
of the Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., was mar- 
ried recently to Miss Irene Poovey, of Lancaster, S. C. 


James H. Arthur, formerly connected with Hannah 
Pickett Mills, of Rockingham, N. C., has established his 
own business as a textile cost analyst and has moved to 
Union, S. C. 


W. A. Rhinehardt, formerly with Marshall Field & Co., 
Draper, N. C., has been named superintendent of the 
Cleghorn plant of Spindale Mills, Inc., Spindale, N. C. 
He is a Clemson Textile School graduate. — 


John E. Ott Promoted By Acme Steel Co. 


John Ekern (tt, with 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago, for 
18 years, has been appointed 
manager of the Archer Plant 
where he will be in charge of 
production, warehousing, 
shipping, maintenance and 
engineering. W. C. Childress, 
formerly in charge of pro- 
duction and engineering at 


the Archer Plant, has re- 
signed. 


John E. Holt Treasurer and Director of Danielson 
Mfg. Co. 


The Danielson Mig. Co., of Danielson, Conn., through 
the office of Joseph H. Chadbourne, president, announces 
the appointment of John E. Holt as treasurer and director 
of the company. 

For a number of years prior to the outbreak of hostili- 
ties abroad, Mr. Holt was general manager in charge of 
all European and Asiatic divisions of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., with headquarters at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. For the last year he has been sales manager of 
I. B. M. in the United States. 


Textile Show's Committees Set 


President W. G, Sirrine, of Textile Hall Corp., has an- 
nounced three general committees to serve during the 
Fourteenth Southern Textile Exposition which will be 
held in Textile Hall March 31st-April 5th. 
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The guest committee, charged with welcoming and at- 
tending to the wants of distinguished guests, will be com- 
posed of Chairman Ben S. Phetteplace, Nicholas Boone, 
L. F. Kelly, H. R. Mathewson and W. W. Rogers. 

The finance committee is composed of DuPont Guerry, 
chairman; V. M. Manning, H. T. Mills, D. L. Norris and 
W. P. Vaughan. 

The entertainment committee is composed of Harold C. 
Smith, chairman; W. G. Ashmore, Hargraves Gill, R. 5. 
Stribling and J]. W. Vaughan, Jr. | 

Several textile organizations will hold meetings here 
during the Exposition. 

The Greenville Rotary Club will be in charge of a 
luncheon for all exhibitors on Tuesday, April Ist, prob- 
ably in the Poinsett Hotel ballroom. The club committee 
is composed of Edwin Howard, chairman, F. W. Symmes, 
J. A. White, N. B. Arrington, Hext M. Perry, A. N. Sharp, 
LD). R. Dickson and J. R. Carr. 

A regional meeting and entertainment for members of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers will be 
held Thursday, April 3rd, under the direction of a com- 
mittee headed by A. D. Asbury.. Other members of the 
committee are to be appointed. | 

A special meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
will be held Friday, April 4th. Harold R. Turner is chair- 
man of a committee which also includes Edwin Howard, 
Patrick McGarrity, J. H. Spencer and Walter F. Wood- 
ward. 


G. K. Ryan Manages Goodrich’s Latex Yarn and 
Thread Sales 


G. K. Ryan has been named manager of latex elastic 
yarn, cut and latex thread sales of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., it is announced by J. H. Connors, vice-president in 
charge of mechanical division sales. 

Ryan succeeds Richard T. Griffiths, who has retired 
and been placed on the company’s pension payroll. 

Joining the Diamond Rubber Co. in 1911, a year be-. 
fore it was merged with Goodrich, as a messenger, Ryan 
was subsequently advanced to stock clerk, assistant buyer 
and supervisor-.of costs until transferred to production 
work in the mechanical division in 1921, 

Ryan has been known for many years as an expert on 
the manufacture of cut rubber and latex thread as well as 
on latex elastic yarn. 


Parke Masters Joins Warwick Chemical Co. 


The Warwick Chemical Co., West Warwick, R. I., an- 
nounces the appointment to its sales staff of Parke Mas- 
ters, formerly with the R. & H. Division of the DuPont 
Co., and with the Joseph Turner Co., of Richfield, N. J. 
Mr. Masters comes to Warwick with years of direct con- 
tact with the trade through traveling. 


Cotton Textile Merchants Elect 


At the annual meeting of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, the following were elect- 
ed to serve as directors for three years: 

Luther H. Hodges, of Marshall Field & Co., Mfg. Div.; 
Robert T. Stevens, of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; Charles 
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A. Sweet, of Wellington, Sears Co.; Henry C. Taylor, of 
Taylor, Clapp & Beall. 


J. W. Cannon Memorial At Orphanage 


Barium Springs, N. C.—A gift of $10,000 for the con- 
struction of a cottage at Barium Springs in memory of 
her father and mother, the late Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Can- 
non, of Concord, has been given to the Presbyterian Or- 
phans’ Home by Mrs. Adelaide Cannon Blair, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. This announcement was made by Jos. B. 
Johnston, superintendent of the Homé at Barium Springs. 


OBITUARY 


HERBERT W. RICE 


Providence, R. I.—Herbert W. Rice, 72, president and 
treasurer of the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., died re- 
cently after a brief illness. Mr. Rice had participated 
actively in the: business until a short time ago. He had 
been with the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. for some 55 


years, and at: one time had served as president of the! 


Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 


W. M. GRIER 


Greenville, S. C.—William Moffatt Grier, 66, for the 
last 21 years director of welfare work for Woodside Cot- 
ton Mills, died suddenly January 13th. Mr. Grier had 
been about his accustomed duties. during the morning, 
and had gone home for lunch, when he was stricken. 

Mr. Grier was prominently connected in this State, be- 
ing a son of the late William Moffatt and Nancy Mc- 
Morries Grier, of Due West, well known residents of that 
city in their day. | 

He was widely known in athletic circles, having taken 
a prominent part in basketball and other sports in the 
furtherance of the work under his supervision at. Wood- 
side and was recognized as a devotee of clean sportsman- 
ship. 7 


LEONARD HOWARD 


Greenville, 5. C.—Leonard Howard, 51, a native of 
London, England, but for the last 18 years a resident of 
Greenville, died at a local hospital, to which he was ad- 
mitted only a few days ago, January 13th. He had been 
ill for a week. 

Mr. Howard was service manager of Dunean Mills, a 
post he had filled for a number of years, and had taken 
an outstanding interest in textile athletics, being a past 
president of the Southern Basketball Association. 


W.C. MERRILL 


Charlotte, N. C.—Warren C. Merrill, 43, died sud- 
denly at his home recently. The body was sent to Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. Merrill was a representative of Sikes, Inc., a tex- 
tile machinery concern. He served overseas for 18 months 
during the World War, and was a graduate of Bowdoin 
College. 

He is survived by his wife and two sons, Edward and 
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Southern Textile Exposition 


‘The Fourteenth Southern Textile Exposition, 
to be held at Greenville, S. C., March 3lst to 


April 5th, is almost upon us, and the citizens of 
Greenville, especially the textile manufacturers 
and the textile machinery and supply represen- 
tatives, are, as usual, making plans to welcome 
and entertain the visitors. Very few towns have 
a citizenship which takes so much trouble to see 
that those who attend an affair such as the 
Southern Textile Exposition enjoy their visit. 
The cotton textile industry has reached the 
stage where further expansion is not to be en- 
couraged, but in view of those distressful days 
which must inevitably follow the close of the 
present World War, and which will present as 
never before the problem of the survival of the 
fittest, every mill should be alive to possibilities 


of devices which will reduce labor requirements 


and improve quality of output. 

As there will not be another exhibition of tex- 
tile machinery and supplies, anywhere in the 
United States, until 1943, which is probably 
after the close of the war, this Southern Textile 
Exposition affords textile manufacturers their 
only opportunity to see, arrayed before them, 
most of the latest improvements in machines and 
devices and to discuss their capabilities and ad- 
vantages with manufacturers of same. 
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Mill men of the South have always attended 
the Southern Textile Exposition in large num- 
bers and shown interest in new machines and 
devices, but this year we expect a greatly in- 
creased attendance. 

This will be as it should be, for every textile 
manufacturer, from president to second hand, 
should be on the watch for every machine and 
every device which can serve his plant, in that 
inevitable period when survival of the fittest 
shall be the rule. 


Three Questions 


In the minds of every textile manufacturer, 
three questions predominate today. 
These questions are: 


(1) How long will the present period of 
profitable prices continue? 


(2) How much of the profits will the com- 
pany be allowed to retain and how much 
must be delivered to the Government in 
the form of taxes? 


(3) What conditions are we going to face 
when the war ends. 


Those who have money invested in bricks and 
mortar and machinery may well ponder these 
questions and attempt to prepare themselves for 
eventualities. 

Those who work in the mills may think that 
the above questions mean nothing to them and 
yet may find that the answers mean more to 
them than to mill presidents and managers, be- 
cause when the day comes that machinery must 
stand idle, they will no longer receive the pay 
envelopes from which to purchase food, clothing 


and shelter for themselves and their families. 


No man can say how long the present profit- 
able prices will remain. Some say that the war 
will last one year, some two years and some pre- 
dict four years, but no man knows, and it may 
come to a sudden and unexpected end in a few 
months. | 

We expect Hitler to be defeated in the end 
and he may be much nearer the end of his re- 
sources than is known. 

One thing seems reasonable to us and that is, 
that when our recruits are equipped and when 
the army camps have been built, the great rush 
for textile supplies will be over and no such de- 
mand as now exists can be expected to continue. 

Normal army requirements, and normal do- 
mestic demands, cannot be expected to keep all 
textile mills operating upon a three-shift basis, 
and we know from experience that such opera- 
tions will continue long after the demand has 
slackened and efforts to continue three shifts 
will probably result in slashing prices. 
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It is entirely possible, that before the end of 
this year, many mills will find themselves facing 
an above normal, but not the present emergency 
demand, and yet operating three shifts upon 
goods sold below cost of production. 

No man can say how much of the present 
profits will be taken by the Government in the 
form of taxes, but we do know that we must pay 
heavily for the Defense Program, which we all 
favor, and we feel that it will be best to pay 
heavily now, than to add too much to our Gov- 
ernment debt. | 
_ Any .tax rate which is fixed by Congress will 
be subject to retroactive adjustments and many 
manufacturers are now wisely setting up as a 
“reserve for taxes’ 50 per cent of all profits 
made. | 

We do not like to think or write about condi- 
tions which will probably confront us after the 
war has ended, because we can see nothing upon 
which to base any optimism. 

The people of Europe, Asia and Africa, wheth- 
er they be citizens of nations which win or na- 
tions which lose, will be flat broke and will find 
it difficult to locate opportunities to earn enough 
for bare existence. 

Even in peace times of the past, few of them 
have been exporters of agricultural commodities 
and will see only one way in which to acquire 
funds and that will be to manufacture articles to 


‘sell abroad. 


They will be willing to work, at any price and 
for long hours, in order to manufacture articles, 
and we in America will be utterly unable to com- 
pete with them for world trade. 


When war orders cease, our industry must 
seek domestic orders with a production capacity 
far in excess of the domestic demand, and yet 
such industries must carry as an expense the 
same tax burden, or possibly more, than is to be 
carried during this period of prosperity. 

When mills close, because of inability to con- 
tinue to operate at a loss, the employees must 
attempt to find other work, but upon the high- 
ways will pass many thousands with a similar ob- 
jective. 

We do not like to contemplate such a period, 
but with a public debt which had reached $45.- 
000,000,000 before the beginning of the Defense 
Program and which will probably exceed $75,- 
000,000,000 at the time of the inevitable post- 
war period of distress we feel that we should 
speak of conditions which are to come and should 
urge manufacturers to do their best to be pre- 
pared. 

Our present job is to help Great Britain defeat 
Germany and Italy but, while doing that to the 
best of our ability, we should give thought to the 
inevitable future. 
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Thirtieth Anniversary Number 


We are now working upon the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary Number of the TExTILE BULLETIN, 
which will be published on March 15th. 

Thirty years is a long time and contains many 
interesting developments and changes. 

Since that day on March 2nd, 1911, when 
David Clark sent the first issue to a small list of 
subscribers in the cotton mills of the South, the 
TEXTILE BULLETIN has been a factor and an in- 
fluence in the textile industry of the South. 

During these years we have had the pleasure 
of knowing, and were grieved by the passing of, 
many of that able band of manufacturers who 


_ played a great part in building the textile indus- 


try of the South. 

Somehow we do not believe that it could have 
developed without the guiding hands of such 
men as Lewis Parker, J. W. Cannon, Caesar 
Cone, W. A. Erwin, Fuller Callaway, H. R. Fitz- 
gerald, J. P. Gossett and a host of others who 
have passed. 

Our Thirtieth Anniversary Number should be 
especially interesting to those who have been 
with the industry through these years, 


First U.S. Rayon Made 30 Years Ago 


The Daily News Record stated on December 
19th that it was the thirtieth anniversary of first 
successful commercial production of rayon in the 
United States, that production having been at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., plant of the American Vis- 
cose Co. 


According to the above the commercial pro- 
duction of rayon in the United States is just a 
few weeks older than the BULLETIN, 
because, in March, 1941, we will celebrate our 
thirtieth anniversary with an issue of unusual 
size. | 

We recall hearing, about the time we: began 
publication, about the manufacture of artificial 
silk, as rayon was then called, and most of the 
reports centered around Philadelphia. 


Guest Editorial 


For many years, Donald Comer, although a 
cotton manufacturer, has shown a real interest in 
the welfare of the farmers of the South. In a 
Guest Editorial on page 5 of this issue Mr. Co- 
mer very ably handles that problem. In the first 
issue of each month we present, in the form of a 
Guest Editorial, the opinion of a prominent man- 
ufacturer. 
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Electric Motor Developments 1940 


By C. W. Falls” 


EVELOPMENTS in industrial motors during 1940, 
1) particularly in the integral horsepower sizes, were 

very significant and far-reaching. New designing 
methods, new materials and new manufacturing methods 
all contributed to*motors better suited to meet changing 
industrial needs. 

Outstanding developments in the integral horsepower 
sizes included an entirely new line of induction motors 
providing improved protection features and new styling; 
a new line of larger d-c general-purpose motors embody- 
ing a new system of self-ventilation; a compact combina- 
tion of units called the Speed Variator, giving ease of 
speed control from an a-c power source; and many other 
important developments which cannot be described in a 
brief review. 


Tri-Clad Motors Offer Triple Protection 


As a result of a broad survey of the changing re- 
quirements of industrial users, an entire, completely new 
line of polyphase induction motors, in integral horsepower 
sizes, was developed to conform with new industrial 
trends, processes, and practices. Known as the Tri-Clad 
motor and representing one of the most extensive product 
changes ever made in motors, it has called for many new 
methods in motor manufacturing. 

In all ratings, it features modern streamlined appear- 
ance; more complete protection—through the use of a 
cast iron frame and end shields—than heretofore avail- 
able except in especially enclosed machines; major ad- 
vances in the insulation through the use of Formex 
magnet wire; and improved bearing design and lubricat- 
ing arrangements. At the same time, it incorporates the 
cast-aluminum rotor, pressure-relief system of greasing 
for ball-bearing motors, and other proven features. In 
addition, it offers many new convenience features. 


In recent years there has been an increasing and wide- 
spread demand for more protective features in open, 
general-purpose motors. Thus, despite its striking mod- 
ern appearance, major industrial interest in the new 
motor will andoubtedly center around its outstanding 
mechanical and electrical protective features. In place 
of the conventional open frame, it makes use of a cast- 
iron frame of the box type. The end shields are designed 


*Engineer, Motor Division, General Electric Co. 
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to match the frame and are enclosed above the center 
line. This combination of frame and end shields mini- 
mizes contact of vital motor parts with foreign material 
such as lubricants, coolants, and other liquids, as well as 
chips, tacks, etc., while also protecting it against acciden- 
tal blows in handling or similar rough usage. The new 
insulation, dust-tight bearing housing, and the use of 
Glyptal in the priming and finishing paints armor it 
against the attack of harmful agents. 


New Triple Voltage Connection for Compressor Motors 


It is expected that compressor manufacturers in the 
air conditioning and commercial refrigeration fields will 
welcome the new triple voltage connection introduced 
this year for compressor motors. By means of a special 
but simple arrangement of the stator windings, a 3-phase 


compressor motor can be readily reconnected at the ter- 


minal board for any one of three voltages, such as 199, 
208 and 220 volts commonly encountered in these fields. 
For a given line voltage, some additional adjustment of 
the starting torque and starting current is possible for 
meeting special conditions. The use of this connection 


‘results in greater flexibility in making installations and 


a material decrease in the number of stock motors nec- 
essary for different applications in commercial refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning. 

Regardless of the connection used all of the stator 
winding is used all of the time and, thus, excellent operat- 
ing characteristics are maintained. New compressor 
motors also incorporate the new Valv-amp rotor recently 
announced and available in sizes through 200 hp. 


Power Plants Get Larger and Faster Motors 


Recent growth of domestic and industrial loads has 
called for an expansion of power plants of public utilities 
and this in turn has been reflected in the motors driving 
essential auxiliaries. Higher boiler pressures have made 
necessary boiler feed pumps of higher capacity and 
higher pressure. and high speed motor development has 
kept pace with this demand. Previously boiler feed 
pump motors of 700 and 800 hp. were the usual thing 
but these ratings are now giving way to motors rated 
1250, 1500 and even 2000 hp. at 3600 r.p.m. These large 
high speed motors represent notable progress as they 
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must be utterly reliable for power station work and yet 
are in sizes which represent pioneering of the first order. 
Wound rotor motors, rated 1500 hp., 3600 r.p.m., the 
largest motors of this speed and type ever built, are 
now being produced for power station service. 


Synchronous Motor Progress 


Redesign of the high speed synchronous motors pre- 
viously announced was carried to completion this year. 
The new magnetic structure, new field, stator and amor- 
tisseur windings provide great flexibility in design, mak- 
ing it possible to provide quickly the many special 
electrical modifications such as special voltage regulation 
for generators, and special torque and starting current 
characteristics for motors, as well as modifications for 
special voltage, power-factor, frequency, etc.., 
to both. 

Novel combinations and exceptionally large motors 
were furnished during the year. For example, three hori- 
zontal synchronous motors, for centrifugal pump drive, 
were built with an unusual arrangement of over-all re- 
movable cover enclosing the direct-connected exciters, 
with provision for cooling by self-circulating air through 
a surface cooler. These motors which were arranged for 
outdoor operation were rated 1500 hp., 0.8 p-f, 450 r.p.m., 
2200 volts. 

Three 400 hp., 0.8 p- f. 240 r p.m., 6600 volt, 40 cycle 
horizontal synchronous motors were noteworthy because 
they were the largest motors built for pulp grinders. 

Nine 2000 hp., 1.0 p-f, 240 r.p.m., 11,500 volt vertical 
synchronous motors were arranged for part-winding 


common 


starting using a new arrangement of field coil connections 


to control the induced voltage while — on part of 
the stator winding. : 


Single-Phase Capacitor Motors Forging Ahead 


The increasing demand for the simple squirrel-cage 
construction in single-phase motors, particularly for re- 
frigeration and air conditioning service, was met by the 
introduction of larger ratings of high-torque capacitor 
motors. The line, which had previously included ratings 
to 34 hp., was extended through 3 hp., thus making avail- 
able for this field high-torque motors of high efficiency, 
quietness and freedom from radio interference. 


Explosion-Proof Motors 


The increasing demand for larger motors for hazard- 
ous gas and hazardous dust locations, brought about by 
the defense program, has been filled by the development 
of large totally-enclosed, fan-cooled motors in both a-c 
and d-c ratings. D-c generators have also been made 
available. In sizes beyond the range of the self-con- 
tained totally-enclosed fan-cooled designs, inert gas filled 
motors have been provided. 


D-C Motors 


A completely new design of direct-current motor in 
both constant and adjustable speed ratings beginning at 
50 hp., was announced this year. Compactness and im- 
proved protection are the outstanding design features of 
this new line. A new design of rolled steel frame, and 
new end shields embodying an entirely different system 
of ventilation, combine to provide excellent protection 
against damage from outside sources. The use of Formex 
wire and a specially developed Glyptal insulating varnish 
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provide high resistance to impact and abrasion. Both 
sleeve and ball bearing types have the same over-all 
dimensions. New V-type double brushholders are used 
to provide excellent commutation and permit rotation In 


either direction. New type lifting lugs facilitate handling 


and an unusually large and convenient diagonally split 
conduit box is provided for all sizes. 


Speed Variator 


Announted as a standard “unit”, a complete Speed- 
Variator equipment operating from an alternating-cur- 
rent source of supply provides wide ranges of adjustable 
speed by means of the well-known generator-voltage- 
control scheme. Each equipment consists of an adjust- 
able-speed, direct-current motor, an adjustable voltage 
motor-generator set with control, and a separately mount- 
ed generator-field rheostat. Standard speed ranges are 
available up to 16:1 ratio. | 

The adjustable-speed, direct-current motor can be 
mounted directly on the driven machine, with speed- 
changing control mounted nearby. The units are de- 
signed to operate from 3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-, 440- or 
550-volt alternating-current power supply. The potenti- 
ometer - type generator - field rheostat provides speed 
changes in small increments over wide ranges. 

The speed variator is suited for many industrial appli- 
cations where adjustable speed has a direct bearing on 
control of quality and efficient output of the driven ma- 
chine. This flexible power medium is applicable to ma- 
terial handling operations throughout the whole industrial 
field. Textile, paper, and other processing applications 
use this drive to advantage. Machine tools, pumps, fans 
and printing machines are other natural applications. 
Heavy starting duty and slow speed for threading, quick 
stopping and fast acceleration, coupled with flexible con- 
trol, are some of the major features of this equipment. 


New Drying Lamp Booklet 

How to apply radiant bent lamps to industrial drying, 
baking, and heating tasks is told in a new 12-page illus- 
trated booklet published by the Westinghouse Lamp Di- 
vision, Bloomfield, N. J. 

The fundamentals of radiant heat are presented in the 
first section of this publication, followed by four pages of 
photographs showing typical drying lamp installations. 

Application data, with formulas for calculating the 
number of kilowatts required to produce the necessary 
amount of heat, and recommended spacing of the lamps 
are included. All types and sizes of Westinghouse drying 
lamps are listed and described. 

Copies of Booklet A-3817 may be obtained from the 
Advertising Department of the Westinghouse Lamp Divi- 
sion, Bloomfield, N. J. 


New Synthetic Rubber ae Koroseal Packings 
Announced 


Two new types of chien: one made of Ameripol, 1 
own synthetic rubber developed after 14 years of alt 
and revealed last summer, and the other of Koroseal, the 
synthetic elastic material also created in its laboratories 
are announced by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Both 
are sheet packing. 
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The Ameripol product is a dark sheet packing said to 
be superior to natural rubber and other synthetic pack- 
ings in its resistance to the action of oils. It ages well, 
and provides excellent resistance to heat and cold as well 
as water absorption. Tensile strength is approximately 
1,500 pounds per square inch, elongation 400 per cent, 
Shore durometer hardness 78 to 82. : 

Made to order only in 100-pound rolls, approximately 
36 inches wide in thicknesses from 1/32 to \% inch inclu- 
sive, a square yard of the 1/16-inch size weight approxi- 
mately 434 pounds. 

The Koroseal packing is specially compounded to resist 
the action of oils and solvents, and also resists the action 
of some corrosives. Tensile strength is about 2,200 
pounds per square inch, elongation 300 per cent, Shore 
durometer hardness 73 to 77. It is furnished in 26 by 26 
inch sheets, with the 1/32, 1/16, % and 3/16-inch sheets 
carried in stock, and other thicknesses made to order. 


Reliance Announces Larger V*S Units 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, O., is 
announcing three additional a-c adjustable speed drives, 
V*S units of 20, 25, and 30 H.-P. 

The same principle of speed control is used as in the 
other sizes which range from 1 H.P.. upward. Only 
changes which have been made are concerned with the 
outward appearance of the unit. For the sake of com- 
pactness it has been mounted horizontally instead. of ver- 
tically as in the smaller sizes. Particular attention has 
been given to the design of the mounting brackets which 
contain special longitudinal rubber shock pads to insure 
quiet operation of the unit, wherever it may be installed 
in the shop. No special foundation or levelling is required. 

Three wires from the 3-phase, 60-cycle, a-c power 
source (which may be 220, 440, or 550 volts) are con- 
nected to the control unit exactly as would be done with 
any motor and control. From the control unit, secondary 
circuits are run to the other three elements of the “drive,” 
namely, the driving motor, speed adjuster, and start-stop 
push button station. Both the speed adjuster, which is no 
larger than an ordinary plate rheostat, and the buttons 
for starting and stopping the driving motor, can be locat- 
ed anywhere on the machine the operator may find it 
most convenient to reach. 

The driving motor is a Reliance Type T, designed par- 
ticularly for adjustable-speed service. It can be supplied 
in a variety of types, including enclosed fan-cooled, 
splash-proof and explosion-proof. Gearmotors may also be 
used. Connection to the driven machine is by any one of 
the methods regularly used for direct motor drives. Con- 
siderable space is saved because no intermediate devices 
are required for the speed changing. 

The motor can be started and stopped without inter- 
fering with the speed setting. Moreover, the speed can be 
changed while the motor is in operation. Quick stopping 
is obtained by regenerative braking. No clutches of any 
description are needed since ample torque with controlled 
acceleration has been provided for all starting conditions. 

Regardless of size, all of the Reliance adjustable-speed 
drives not only make very slow speeds available for such 
operations as threading material or setting up work, but 
provide an almost infinite number of speed variations 
within an over-all speed range of 16 to 1 continuous 24- 
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hour duty, according to the announcement. An even 
greater range is possible where the service required is 
intermittent. 


New Folder Tells How To Eliminate Dirt 
Hazards 


A new 4-page illustrated folder titled “Dirt is a Critical 
Hazard” and describing the application; operation, and 
dirt removing qualities of the Precipitron electrostatic air 
cleaner is announced by the Westing Electric & Mfg. Co. 

This attractive and informative folder tellS briefly the 
complete story of the Precipitron and how it removes 
harmful dirt from the air. Successive paragraphs tell 
what the electrostatic cleaner is, how it operates, and why 
its efficiency is higher than any other air cleaner. Sketches 
and other illustrations aid the: reader throughout the ex- 
planations. 

Places and industries where air cleaning can save 
money or valuable merchandise are listed. Installation 
and cleaning capacities are briefly overed, with a cutaway 
picture of ‘a typical Precipitron installation included. 

Last page of the folder contains a list of successful 
Precipitron installations in various industrial business and 
commercial locations. Capacities of these installations are 
listed to give those interested a general idea of the extent 
of air cleaning necessary. _ 

Copies of the Folder F-8501 may be obtained upon 
request from the Precipitron Department of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 


Quick-Detachable Sheaves for V-Belt Drives 


A new type of V-belt driver sheave, designated as the 
Q-D quick detachable and quick demountable type, is an- 
nounced by Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J., as a standard item in its Multi-V-Drive line. 
Extreme simplicity of construction is claimed, and suit- 
ability for any application where quick mounting of 
sheave to shaft, and dismounting from shaft, are desir- 
able; for example, on those classes of equipment where 
speed ratios must be changed to meet varying conditions. 
Applications cited are fans, blowers, printing presses, ma- 
chine tools, and special equipment in the petroleum, paper 
and textile industries. Also, in general maintenance, it 
eliminates the necessity of a wheel puller to remove 
wheel or hub from shaft to get at the driving unit. 

Each sheave unit consists of two parts, a longitudi- 
nally-split or clamp hub and a V-grooved rim. The hub 
is clamped to the shaft by means of a cap screw in its 
flange and is securely fastened by a standard keyway. A 
fit equal to a press fit, on shafts up to ten thousandths 
over-size or under-size, is provided. The rim is taper- 
fitted to the hub and is fastened with three draw bolts. 

To remove the rim, the draw bolts are withdrawn and 
two of them are inserted in holes so tapped in the rim 
that the bolts act as jamb screws and bear against the 
hub, thus forcing the rim off the taper without disturbing 
the posittion of the hub. No pounding or prying Is re- 
quired to remove either the rim or the hub. With this 
equipment, it is claimed that the dangers of battered. 
motor bearings, bent shafts, broken sheaves, and human 
injury are eliminated. 
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December Spinnings Off Only .9% From 
November 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported that 
the cotton spinning industry operated during December at 
105.0 per cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour-week 
basis, compared with 105.9 per cent in November last, 
and 100.7 per cent in December a year ago. 

Spinning spindles in place December 31st totaled 24,- 
532,146, of which 22,817,658 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 24,498,466 and 22,685,- 
968 during November last, and 24,943,302 and 22,777,- 
936 during December a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for December totaled 8,656,811,- 
149, or an average of 353 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 8,614,028,981 and 352 for November last, and 
8,039,846,028 and 322 for December a year ago. 

Spinning spindles in place included: In cotton-growing 
States, 18,065,494, of which 17,258,112 were active, com- 
pared with 18,085,084 and 17,152,674 for November last, 


and 18,208,838 and 17,101,378 for December a year ago; 


and in New England States, 5,745,056, of which 4,941,- 
370 were active, compared with 5,691,806, and 4,909,528, 
and 5,967,168 and 5,044,370. _ 

Active spindle hours included: In cotton-growing States, 
6,783,206,754, or an average of 376 per spindle in place, 
compared with 6,866,045,529 and 380 for November last, 
and 5,248,663,533, and 343 for December a year ago; 
and in New England States, 1,685,868,944, or an average 
of 293, compared with 1,569,321,227 and 276; and 1,- 
620,784,365 and 272. | 

Active spindle hours for December and the average per 
spindle in place, by States, follow: 

Alabama, 715,933,212 and 398; Connecticut, 146,017,- 


464 and 278: Georgia, 1,204,821,178 and 381; Maine, 


239,612,795 and 355; Massachusetts, 907,361,382 and 
281: Mississippi, 41,719,232 and 277; New Hampshire, 
102,790,207 and 379: New York, 90,133,925 and 273; 
North Carolina, 2,045,207,067 and 351; Rhode Island, 
275,001,616 and 291; South Carolina, 2,204,280,774 and 
401: Tennessee, 229,675.528 and 418: Texas, 94,370,472 
and 388: Virginia, 201,123,064 and 315; all other States, 
158,763,233 and 232. 


Waste Mills Denied Court Review 


Washington, D. C.—-The Supreme Court has refused to 
review a lower court decision upholding a Treasury De- 
partment rule making book profits from so-called “switch- 
ing” transactions in cotton futures subject to Federal in- 
come tax. 

The appeal was sought by Valley Waste Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


2,000,000 Bale Covers Will Be Made Of Cotton 


Washington, D. C.—The Agriculture Department has 
announced that 2,000,000 cotton bale covers for cotton 
would be manufactured under the 1941 program to en- 
courage the use of this covering instead of jute bagging. 

Under the program, similar to one in effect in 1939 and 
1940, a subsidy of 15 cents a cover will be made to man- 
ufacturers holding approved applications. 
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J. B. Wyckoff, marketing division chief, said the pro- 
gram was “one of the projects which have been under- 
taken to stimulate the development of new uses and new 
markets for our domestic cotton.” 

He estimated manufacture of 2,000,000 bale covers 
would require approximately 22,000 bales of cotton. 


The Universal Automatic High-Speed Bobbin 
Winder 


The Universal Automatic, introduced by Universal 
Winding Co., Providence, R.'1., is a new high-speed bob- 
bin winder. Bobbins are automatically loaded to the 
winding spindle and when full,th e spindle will stop. The 
automatic mechanism will replace the full bobbin with an 
empty, and start the spindle again building a bunch for 
an automatic loom when required. 

This automatic machine retains the principle features 
of the No. 90 Universal Winder with the major exception 
that the rocker cam used in operating the traversing 
mechanism has been replaced with a rotating cam. This 
is said to have more than doubled the speed and spindle 
production of the machine. The announcement says: 

‘The winding spindles are on one side affording con- 
venience in taking supplies to and from the machine. The 
standard machine has 48 spindles made up of six 8-spin- 


dle sections. In order to simplify the mechanism and re- 
duce the number of parts, the spindles are worked in units 
of two, that is, each two spindles has a separate automatic 
control. 

“One operator, working at the back of the winder, 
places full supply packages in the magazine creel, ties 
knots, and does the work requiring clean hands. Another 
operator working on the front of the machine fills the 
empty bobbin hopper which holds 10 to 12 reserve shuttle 
bobbins. These reserve bobbins will keep the spindles 
supplied for about an hour on average counts of ayrns. 
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“The automatic features have been built into the ma- 
chine with a minimum number of parts in order to keep 
maintenance and repair cost low. The control method is 
a combination of electrical and mechanical parts, rather 
than just mechanical, and this has simplified the design. 

“The Universal Automatic is available for winding 
rayon, wool, worsted, cotton and other textile fibres. Pa- 
rallel-sided bobbins are wound with the “layer-lock”’ type 
of wind. A change in number of winds for all spindles on 
the machine is made by changing a single gear in the 
Gainer case at the head end of the machine.” 


N. C. High Court Upholds Unpaid Dividend 
Ruling Against Henrietta Mills 


Caroleen, N. C.—The North Carolina Supreme Court 
has upheld a judgment of Superior Court Judge W. C. 
Harris ordering the Henrietta Mills, of Caroleen, to pay 
minority stockholders who dissented from the firm’s 1937 
reorganization plan dividends on their cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. 

Judge Harris held last April that the plaintiffs, Rufus 
L. Patterson and others, were entitled to collect all un- 
paid and accrued dividends on 134 shares of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock. 

Judge Harris held that the stock constituted a vested 
interest “undestroyed and unaltered by the action of the 
defendant in amending its charter in 1937.” 


Miss Perkins Would Reinstote Lane Mills 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary Perkins recommended 
to the Comptroller General January 24th that the Lane 
Cotton Mills Co., New Orleans, be restored to the eligible 
list for participation © in the award of Government con- 
tracts. 

The Labor seiner action, the Department said, 
lifted a three-year ban against the company which was 
imposed last September after the Secretary had ruled that 
the firm violated the child labor provisions and the over- 
time pay requirements of the Public Contracts Act in 
executing a Government order. 


Sums Paid By Fine To Dealtons Can Be 
Deducted for U. S. Tax 

Washington, D. C.—Sums paid to employees absent in 
the military service of the United States or serving the 
Government in other ways at a nominal compensation 
during the present emergency will be deductible from 
gross income for Federal income tax purposes, Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau has ruled in response to 
numerous inquiries by business organizations and employ- 
ers. 

In making his ruling, the Treasury Secretary pointed 
out that a similar practice was followed in 1917 and 1918, 
which was made a part of Regulations 45 promulgated 
under the Revenue Act of 1918. In ruling that the same 
would apply to salaries paid during the present emer- 
gency, the Secretary said: 

“Advice is requested whether a company, which intends 
to make payments of salaries to employees who are called 
for military service may deduct amounts so paid from 
eross income for Federal income tax purposes. 

“In 1917 and 1918 many employers adopted the prac- 
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tice of making such payments. At that time the question 
arose whether employers could deduct the amounts so 
paid from their gross income. It was held that salaries 
paid by employers to employees who were absent in the 
military or naval service or were serving their Govern- 
ment in other ways at a nominal compensation, but who 
intended to return at the conclusion of such services, were 
allowable deductions from income. 


“The same rule will apply to salaries paid during the 
present emergency.” - 


cn Report New Type of Rayon Made Of 
Seaweed 


Bradford, Eng.—The discovery of an entirely new non- 
inflammable rayon produced from seaweed, which is lo- 
cally available, is announced by Professor Speakman, tex- 
tile head of Leeds University, in addressing the Yorkshire 
Dyers. Having this material so accessible is calculated to 
help the British war effort by reducing demands for ship- 
ping space, as is now the case in importing cellulose for 
rayon yarn and:staple fiber production. 

Professor Speakman said that the seaweed contained 
from 20 to 30 per cent of extractable alginic acid, which, 
when dissolved in soda liquor, could be extruded through 
spinnerets into a soluble coagulating bath in the same 
manner and using the same machinery as in the manufac- 
ture of viscose process rayon. | 

If the coagulating bath was simply an acid solution the 
extracted alginates would be useless as textile fibers, but 
methods had been discovered for obtaining alginates 
which resisted alkalies, thus producing the new non-in- 
flammable rayon. When a fabric of the new yarn was 
soaked with gasoline, and ignited, the gasoline burned 
away, leaving the fabric unaltered in apperame, the 
professor said. 

The new rayon possessed a high luster and good 
strength, both properties variable by alterations in man- 
ufacture, it was said. The dyeing properties are likewise 
variable to suit particular requirements. 

Work on the new rayon¢has been in progress about two 
years, and it is difficult to believe such cheap and avail- 
able material as seaweed had not received earlier consid- 
eration as a possible source of textile fibers, said Professor 
Speakman. The new material can provide many articles 
of clothing from a raw material abundant in supply, which 
Professor Speakman hopes after a little further develop- 
ment will contribute to the general war effort. 

It.is understood that the new yarn has not yet reached 
the stage of commercial production. 


11,931,018 Bales Of 1940 Cotton Ginned 


Washington, D. C-—The Census Bureau reported that 
cotton of 1940 growth ginned to January 16th totaled 
11,931,018 running bales, counting round as half bales 
and excluding linters, compared with 11,412,432 a year 
ago, and 11,552,913 two years ago. 

The 1940 cotton crop was estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture December 1st at 12,686,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross weight, the previous year’s crop was 
11,817,000 bales and two years ago it was 11,943,000 
bales. 
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Care Textile Bulletin. 


Smallest Export Of 
Cotton Since 1868 Forecast 


Washington, D. C. — Agriculture 
Department trade authorities Say 
that if American cotton exports con- 


tinued at the restricted volume of. 


the first five months of the current 
season, the total would be the small- 
est since 1868. 

Exports have averaged only 114,- 
QOO0 bales a month since the market- 
ing season opened August 1. Contin- 
uance at this rate would place exports 
for the full season at about 1.368.000 
bales. Last season they amounted to 
6,200,000 bales. Overseas markets 
closed by the war were said to be the 
principal cause of the —_— decline. 


Textile Set 
Consumption Record 


New York— en high consump- 
tion records were established in 1940 
by three of the four major textile 
fibers, including cotton. wool and 
rayon, the textile economics bureau 
reported in its publication, Rayon 
Organon. 

Domestic consumption of cotton 
was estimated at 8,000,000 bales, a 
gain of 8 per cent over the 1939 
figure. Use of raw wool (scoured 
basis) was placed at 405,000,000 
pounds, a slight increase over the pre- 
vious record high in 1939. 

Domestic rayon yarn filament con- 
sumption amounted to 390,000,000 
pounds, a gain of 8 per cent com- 
‘pared with 1939, the best previous 
year. 

Consumption of raw silk, the pub- 
lication noted, was the lowest in 20 
years “due primarily to its replace- 
ment by rayon in many important 
consumer products.” It amounted to 
312,867 bales, re-exports. 


Union- Mills 
Net Profit $273,405 


Union-Buffalo Mills reports for the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1940, net profit 
of $273,405, which is equal to 13 
cents a share on 25,468 shares of 
common stock, after dividend require- 
ments on the preferred stock. This 
compares with net loss of $306,525 
in the previous fiscal year. 
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Department 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE 


COMPANY 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


TIME STUDY MAN 


Experienced in point system and | 
i piece work wage incentive installa- i 
tions in cotton and woolen spin- 

ning, weaving and finishing depart- 
ments. 
i Applicants should furnish details of | 
their experience, age, recent photo- 

| graph, names of past and present i 
employers, who will not be con- ; 
tacted without applicant's permis- ‘ 
sion. State salary desired. Location 

~-middle South. Selection 
made at early date. i 


“TIME STUDY” 
c/o Textile Bulletin 


to be 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are modern. 
Tests, trials, eliminations, 


experi- 
i ments, planned efforts 

| 


have been 


put into making them. 

Continued co-operation with Bat- 
son will put the right fibre broom 
| In every department. 


| Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


2. 

SHEET METAL—ROOFING i 

Skylights, Guttering and j 
Conductors 

Conveyor Pipe and Separators } 

Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 


| 
| DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Chartotte, N.C. 
Phone 2-2195 


POSITION WANTED as Weave Room 
Foreman. 15 vears’ practical experience 
on plain narrow goods including prints, 
sheeting, B. C., 80s, drills, P. K. sat- 
eens, and osnabure. Know looms, cloth 
and importance of production, quality. 
iS years old, married. Good manager of 
help. Good references. Inquiries invited. 
Address ‘15,"" care Textile Bulletin. 
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DETECTIVES 


Private Detectives furnished for 
undercover and open investigations 
on ethical-legitimate cases. 
graph, Tel-tap; and Camera service. 
Per diem basis only. Men and wo- 
men operatives. References any 
Lynchburg bank or City official. 
| “Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’ Established 1918. Phone 
day or night. or write Cundiff's De- 
tectives, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. . 


Patent Attorneys 

i 1206 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

| 514 Munsey Bidg. 

Washington, D. C. 
Paul B. Eaton 

Former Member Examining Corps | 
U. S. Patent Office 


WANTED 


One 5 ft. Slasher Cylinder, standard 
width, in good condition. 


Mills Mill, 
Greenville, S. C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ATTRACTIVE POSITION OPEN—Capa- 
ble young man, preferably 35 to 40 years 
old, fully experienced in the manufac- 
turing and finishing of cotton goods 
such as denims, hickories, coverts, suit- 
ings, etc., who has had experience as 
superintendent, or assistant superinten- 
dent; to assist the General Manager in 
his supervision and control of manufac- 
turing operations. Address your reply to 
B. F. Berman, Treas. and Gen. Mer., 
Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 


WEAVE ROOM OVERSEER wants day 
job. Now employed night overseer in 
room .of over 1,500 looms. Experienced 
Draper looms 40”: ‘to 90”. Young, mar- 
ried, Best Address “T. J. 
T.,”’ eare Textile Bulletin. 


references. 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer Spin- 
ning or Carding. 15 years’ 
on counts from 10’s to 120’s. Age 42, 
married. Strictly sober. .Best of refer- 

from past employers. Address 

care Textile Bulletin. 


experience 


ences, 


de 


SUPERINTENDENT 
employed as 


AVAILA BLE—Now 
Superintendent of combed 


yarn mill. 25 years’ experience with 
large mills. Prefer small mill. Best of 
references. Will go anvwhere. Address 
“P. B.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent or 
assistant on large job. Carder, spinner, 
fancy weaver, Specialty, Jacquard box 
work, tapestry, upholstery, etc. Address 
“Superintendent,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Dicto- | 


ef 
EATON & BROWN 


Saco-Lowell Shops Show Net 
Profit of $883,897 for Year 


Boston, Mass.— Net profit of 
$883,897 after depreciation, interest 
and taxes and after setting aside a 
$250,000 contingency reserve was 
reported by Saco-Lowell Shops for 
the year ended Novy. 30, 1940. 

This is equal to $4.13 per share on 
203,846 shares of common stock out- 
standing, after allowing for one 


year’s dividend requirements on the 


41,995 shares of $1 preferred. In 
1939 net profit was $33,564, equal to. 
$1.68 per share on 139,221 shares of 
common, 

Total current assets as of Nov. 30, 
1940, were $4,879,266 and total cur- 
rent liabilities $892,894, leaving a net 
working capital’ of $3,986,372 as 
compared with $3,452,030 for 1939. 

David F. Edwards, president, in 
his report, stated that the year has 
been excellent considering the modest 
profits which prevail in the industry. 
He said also that the sales outlook 
for the current year was encouraging 
and that business on order and in 
prospect pointed toward good volume 
for the first half of the year. 

‘The market for your company’s 
products,’ he said, “is still sober, 
stable and free from inflation § in 
either prices or costs. There is no 
runaway demand for textile machin- 
ery at sharp advances in price and 
there is not likely to be.” 


E. H. Jacobs Co. 
~ Notes Best Year 


Charlotte, N. C.—W. I.. Bullard, 
president of E. H. Jacobs Co., makes 
known that new machinery will be 
installed, increasing production ca- 
pacity approximately 25 per cent. 

Last year was the company’s best, 
it was stated by Mr. Bullard, with a 
sales increase of 28 per cent in com- 
parison with the preceding year. No 
new space will be necessary to take 
care of the new equipment. 

Recent loss of business with China 
and Sweden has been replaced by the 
domestic demand. 


Graded Mohair 


College Station, Texas——Approxi- 
mately 335,000 pounds of Texas mo- 
hair were graded last spring, accord- 
ing to the Extension Service of Texas 
A. & M. College. This total compares 
with 200,000 pounds graded in the 
fall of 1939 when the grading pro- 
gram began. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


= 
= 
= 
= 
: 


Wellington Sears Co. 
New Orleans San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


220 Devonshire St.,Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 

& Company 

40 Worth Street 
New York 


Iselin-Jefferson, Inc. 
90 Worth Street 


New York 
The Gateway to Worth Street 


Textile Merchandising 


on 


= 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The week ending January 25th was one 
of the most satisfactory trading periods that Worth Street 
markets have seen in some time. Volume was heavy, 
amounting to about 50,000,000 yards in print cloths 
alone, trading was orderly and price advances were only 
moderate. Demand was impressive in that it revealed the 
depth and breadth of the need for additional. supplies of 
cotton goods through all of the channels of distribution. 
Up until then business in gray goods either reflected Gov- 
ernment buying or was in anticipation of a broadened 
consumer demand. 


Indicative of the view of most merchants is the follow- 
ing letter which one merchant dispatched to his mill ac- 
counts at the week-end: 


‘Our cloth market made most satisfactory progress this 


week. We estimate sales of print cloths and broadcloths 


at approximately 50,000,000 yards. One of the most ac- 
tive numbers was 36'%-inch 80x60 5.00 broadcloths which 
sold on Monday at 6c and sold in a fairly large way 
yesterday at 6'4c. Other constructions also sold in a 
large way at advanced prices. Sheetings made a splendid 
showing and are selling at higher prices than were quoted 
on Monday. Ducks and twills have been active and even 
single filling ducks have advanced. Combed broadcloths 
were active and prices have advanced this week. On 
colored goods, the expected activity is just beginning to 
appear. Yarns continue spotty, with considerable irreg- 
ularities in prices. While there has been a fair amount of 
business placed, the buying is not yet general, particularly 
on carded numbers. The present situation, in our opinion, 
is purely temporary, as there is no question as to the 
outlook. Our feeling is that there will be a large demand 
and prices will be satisfactory in the near future.” 


Tightening of the spot and nearby position of challis 
has been one of the recent features of the spun rayon 
goods market. Shirting demand appears to have given the 
major support to the challis. Actual spots brought 10% 
cents; some centers reported a considerable interest in 
March-April deliveries at slightly under the open quota- 
tions. 


There was a persistence of very fair inquiry for the 
later deliveries of 104x72 triple sheers. 


Pigment taffetas appeared somewhat less definite in 
price. 


lege 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—There are many indications that the 
condition whereby small and medium lot yarn buyers 
have been able to do business at no increase over January 
Ist prices will not hold for much longer. Already it is 
noted that the larger spinners are insisting on a better 
price for other than short deliveries, which are not avail- 
able anyway. 

A number of spinners and distributors would rather 
protect themselves in the selling price than rely on so- 
called escalator clauses inserted into yarn contracts. Some 
refuse to book business farther ahead than 90 days for 
civilian consumers—not even for regular accounts. Others 
are willing to take a limited amount of orders for ship- 
ment beyond May or June. A number of yarn mills are 
reported unwilling to solicit additional contracts even at 
the best prices now being quoted. 

The quotations released by larger mills have to be con- 
firmed by these mills each day and suppliers are stressing 
this to customers. As a result, customers have become 
much more alert in following up their inquiries. Others 


shop around for possible price advantages, but frequently 


are soon back to their usual sources for more yarn. High- 
er rates for single and ply carded yarns are now more 
general. 


It is indicated that some consumers of sale yarn have 


underestimated their requirements for this quarter. Other | 


inquiries, however, indicate complete coverage of orders 


- now on the books, but a desire to protect prospective 


orders if the yarn can be had at concessions from the 
present quotations. Spinners’ agents look for commercial 
buying of sale yarn to continue to enlarge for a time. 

In some cases, distributors are advising customers to 
check over their whole line and compare known needs of 
February and later with the rate per week at which their 
yarn has been arriving. In this way, adequate notice can 
be given the yarn mills of future delivery requisitions. In 
most cases, requests for filling-in lots can be handled 
readily by secondary sources. 

In some cases the yarn mills are described as having 
difficulty shipping out all the yarn they promised for Jan- 
uary. Customers already covered wholly or in large part 
into April have been inquiring for yarn to reach them in 
May and June or later. 

In carded yarns, singles and coarse-count ply yarns 
continued to be available without difficulty for ordinary 
deliveries. 


J. W. VALENTINE & CO., Inc. 


| 
| Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City | 
| Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD | 


612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N.C. | 
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om... New High 


Plus-values in Rings! 
¢ Here are rings that add production! Traditional 
DIAMOND FINISH quality of polish and hardness 
assure easy starting ca smooth running; while ultra high 


speeds are made possible by exclusive features found 
in no other rings in America. . 


Production 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO... 
Makers of Spinning and Swister ings since 1873 


FINISH 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
- TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


213 W. LONG AVE. 


TEL. 1084 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


RALPH E. LOPER CoO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, $. C. 
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for BETTER and 
FASTER SHEARING 


TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 
for Spun Rayons, Rayons, Cottons and Silks 


Patented Automatic Seam Protector 
Built-in Motors for the Cutters 

Improved Built-in “Vibrate” Motion 
Adjustable Selvage Cones, Etc., Etc. 


Over 150 of this latest type are now giving superior results in many 
mills... . Write or wire us for further details. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Office: 1000 Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 


Mecklenburg Hotel 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Those Things 


.. . For which you long at the end of a journey | 
await you here. A pleasant room—A refreshing 


bath—A good meal—And friendly people. 


John C. McDonald 
Manager. 
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Certificate Plan Discussed At A. A. A. Meetings 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Granting the manufacturer could protect himself by 
purchasing certificates in March, April, or May, He 
would be required to invest $15.00 to $25.00 per bale in 
certificates when the actual cotton against the sales would 
not begin arriving at his plant in most cases before Au- 
gust or September and on through later months. Even 
under the old processing tax, there was something like 90 
days between the time the cotton was opened and the tax 
was paid. 

In merchandising yarns and cloth, a various range of 
counts is called for, and in many cases covered by the 
same contract. As an illustration——a mill will book 500,- 
000 pounds of yarn. Customer has the privilege of all 
counts from 4’s to 30’s. Under the Certificate Plan, some 
of these numbers carry full value of the certificate, some 
certain percentages and some are exempt, and the result 
is a very complicated proposition. ; 

The grower, cotton merchant, and manufacturer are all 
interested in maximum consumption. Let us examine do- 
mestic consumption figures for the years the old 4.20 
processing tax was in full operation and the follawing 
years after it was removed. The 4.20 processing tax be- 
came effective at the beginning of the cotton year, August 
1, 1933, and was in force on crop years 1933-34 and 1934- 
35. Domestic consumption for 1933-34 was 5,600,000. 
Domestic consumption for 1934-35 was 5,200,000 bales. 
This gave us an average consumption for the two years of 
5,400,000 bales. The next year 1935-36, the tax was in 
force five months and six days, and there was seven 
months operation without the tax. Consumption for this 
crop year was 6,200,000 bales. 


For the four-year period following 1935-36, domestic 
consumption was as follows: 


Bales 
1936-1937 7,800,000 
1937-1938 5,600,000 
1938-1939 6,700,000 
1939-1940 7,600,000 


These figures give you an average consumption for the 
four years entirely free of a processing tax of approxi- 
mately 6,900,000 bales. We have here an average yearly 
consumption of 5,400,000 bales in years the tax was in 
full force. For the four years following the removal of the 
processing tax, we have an average yearly consumption of 
6,900,000 bales, or an increase of 1,500,000 bales per 
year. 7 

Between the Certificate Plan and its uncertainties as to 
value and the confusing complications as to rates applied 
against various numbers of yarn, plus the necessity of 
tying up funds in protecting a sale, I sincerely believe a 
high loan would be preferable. Under the loan the grower 
would probably get his parity quicker, the manufacturer 
and buyer would have a fairly good idea what basis they 
were doing business on and there would be no need of 
endless bookkeeping methods, reports, and many other 
expenses that you cannot get away from under the Cer- 
tificate Plan. 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


; Handling, Routing and Methods of Conveying 
Stock Within the Plant 


(Continued from Page 12) 


possible layout for you. 


Our time is about up, and I turn the meeting back now 
to Mr. Miley. 


Chairman Miley: Mr. David Clark, I believe, has 
something to say to us. 


David Clark, Editor, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.: 
I shall take only a minute or two of your time to make an 
announcement. Some of you will remember that we used 
to have an organization, known as the Arkwrights, for 
research in the textile industry. In order to become a 
member of the Arkwrights a man had to make a test, ap- 
proved by the Arkwrights committee. It was found, how- 
ever, that it took too much time to check the tests. 

There is now in Washington a body known as the Tex- 
tile Foundation. About three months ago Mr. Marshall 
Dilling, the Executive Secretary of the Southern Textile 
Association, and I went to Washington and appeared be- 
(q fore the directors of the Textile Foundation to ask them 

| to back up research in the textile mills of the South. We 
asked them to put a man on the road in the South to 
supervise the tests and then compile the results. I am 
very glad to say that I have just received a letter from the 
Textile Foundation saying that they will appropriate 
$5,000 a year to pay the salary and part of the traveling 
expense of a man to do this work. I do not know who the 
man will be, but he will be competent. I promised the 
| Foundation that there would be hundreds of tests, ancl 
hope you will do your part in seeing that my promise is : 
substantiated. If you want to make any kind of test all 
vou need to do is to notify that man, and he will come to 
your mill and lay out the test. He will also try to have 
other mills make similar tests. 

T believe that will be very valuable to us, and I should 
like to have some suggestions from you as to the man to 
handle these. tests and suggestions for co-operating with 
him. 

Chairman Miley: Thank you, Mr. Clark. I hope this 
’ | section will co-operate in this matter by making tests. 
| We will now have the report of the Nominating Com- 
| 
| 


Millbury, Mass., U.S.A. . 
Southern Representative 

JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 

Samples On Request 


mittee. 


| Mr. Lanier: Mr. Chairman, your committee recom- 
| mends the election of Mr. G. E. Moore, of Bynum, N. C., e 
to succeed Mr. Bunn, and of Mr. Ray Marley, of Dur- Jackson Atomizer 
ham, to succeed Mr. Lyons as members of the Executive 

Committee. 


| oe Full Capacity No Waste 
| Chairman Miley: Thank you, Mr. Lanier. Are there | 

any other nominations? Low Maintenance 

- There were no nominations from the floor, and Mr. Simple Metal Parts 
Moore and Mr. Marley were elected. 


Minimum Replacement 
. Chairman: Is there any other business? Automatic Self Cleaning 


Mr. Parks, Jr... l move that we asked the chairman of | 
the division, in company with the executive committee, to Evaporative Cooling Equipment 
frame a resolution indorsing the program Mr. Clark has 
outlined. 


This motion was duly seconded and, on being put to Cs. A. WHITE & CO. 


vote, was adopted. 


No further business appearing, the meeting then ad- P.O. Box 533 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


journed at 12 o'clock noon. 
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SANOL PRODUCTS 


Penetrants 
Sizing Compounds 
Finishing Softeners 
88% Textile Glycerine 


Specialties 


Johnson Chemical Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Finest Quality Reeds 


of every description 


CD 
cD 
= 
CD 
CD 
sare 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. =” 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK.WY. 
R. L. DIXON & BRO. 
COTTON EXCHANGE DALLAS, TEXAS 


Members: 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Texas Cotton Association 
Dallas Cotton Exchange 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dixon’’ 
Codes: Buenting’s 1st and 2nd; 


DIXON IRMAOS & CIA. LTDA. 
Caixa Postal 3691 Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Cable Address: DIXON 
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Erecting, Overhauling and Fixing Looms 
(Continued from Page 9) 


are in line with the reed, and the lay end plates lined 
with the race plate. 


Bobbin Breakouts 


In speaking of bobbin breakouts I refer to faulty trans- 
fers in which a transfer:of the bobbin has been attempted, 
and the bobbin dropped and carried out on the next pick, 
becoming trapped in and breaking out a portion of the 
warp yarn. To overcome bobbin breakouts proceed as 
follows: Check the rocker shaft for excessive lost mo- 
tion. Check and make sure that the swords are tight on 
the rocker shaft. See that the lay guide and guide head 
are in place and securely tightened. Make sure that the 
hopper stand is tight on the breast beam and the breast 
beam tight on the loom side. Check the bobbin support 
and see that it is in good condition and not excessively | 
worn. Determine if the hold back pawl is holding the 
bobbin disc in place. When the hold back pawl becomes 
excessively worn it will allow too much play in the bob- 
bin disc, and this will cause the transfer mechanism to 
lose control of the bobbin, resulting in a faulty transfer 
or hung bobbin. The loom builders are making an ec- 
centric pin for the hold back pawl which allows an ad- 
justment here on the old worn pawl, avoiding the neces- 
sity of a new pawl being put on. Place the shuttle in 
the battery end with the transfer mechanism indicating 
a transfer.. Determine if the shuttle is properly boxed and 
the picker paralleled and in good condition. See that the 
lay end strap is in place. Make sure that the bobbin is 
properly placed in the shuttle, with all three rings caught 
in the shuttle spring. Examine the transfer hammer, and 
if excessively worn at the point where it contacts the 
rings on the bobbin, remove and have it repaired. (Ways 
of reclaiming worn transfer hammers has been given in 
a previous chapter.) Turn the lay to front center posi- 
tion, with the latch finger in contact with the bunter and 
the transfer hammer down. At this point determine if 
the lay and the hopper stand are in correct position. (The 
rules for this also have been given in a previous chapter.) 
With the lay on front center and the transfer hammer 
down, adjust the screw in the latch stand to position the 
transfer hammer in relation to the bobbin in the shuttle. 
Turn the lay back to bottom center and make sure that 
the transfer spring has the correct tension on it. Also 
make sure that the small end of the bobbin is not bind- 
ing against the small end disc bobbin holder. The small 
end disc bobbin holder should have 1/16 inch play when 
the bobbin is in place in the battery. This is vitally im- 
portant, because if the small end disc bobbin holder is 
not correctly adjusted it will interfere with the transfer 
of the bobbin and also permanently damage the small 
ends of the bobbins. Turn the lay back to front center 
position very slowly and make sure that the shuttle feeler 
and the latch depressor do not bind at any point. Should 
the shuttle feeler bracket be out of adjustment, the shut- 
tle feeler and the latch depressor will: bind while the 
transfer is being made and will sometimes cause the 
latch finger to slip off the bunter, causing faulty trans- 
fer of the bobbin. Make sure that there is no excessive 
lost motion in the crank arms. If using a top holder 
adjust it in relation to the bobbin in the battery. ‘Make 
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sure that the transfer fork is in line with the bobbin in 
the shuttle when the transfer hammer is in down position. 
Then turn the lay back to bottom center, allowing the 
transfer hammer to rise. Adjust the small end disc to 
align the bobbin in the battery with the transfer fork. 
Make sure that the bobbin guide is tight. | 

The above outlined procedure may seem rather long 
and drawn out to some, but if followed through it will 
save the fixer and others hours of unnecessary work and 
the company many dollars. 


(Continued in Next Issue) 


Changes At Acme Steel 


Acme 
Chicago independent strip steel producer, an- 


Due to the resignations of two of its officers, 
Steel Co., 


nounces several changes in its executive personnel which 
took effect January 1, 1941. 


James E. MacMurray, No. 1 above, founder of the 
company ,with which he has been associated for more 
than fifty vears, has resigned as chairman of the board. 
Although inactive in the management during the last few 
years, he will continue as a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. MacMurray’s place as chairman of the board will 
be taken by Ralph H. Norton, No. 5 above, president for 
the last eighteen years. | 

Charles S. Traer; No. 4, above, who succeeds Mr. Nor- 
ton as president, was formerly vice-president in charge of 
production and joined the Acme organization in 1915. 


Frederick C. Gifford, first vice-president and director 
of sales, has retired from active duty but will continue as 
a member of the board of directors. 

Chester M. MacChesney, No. 2 
vice-president and secretary. 

Carl J. Sharp, No. 3 above, vice-president, succeeds 
Mr. Gifford as director of sales, and Thornton A. Rand is 
now treasurer and assistant secretary. 

Acme Steel Co., whose general offices and Archer plant 
are located at 2840 Archer Avenue, C ‘hicago, has its major 
plant facilities and mills at Riverdale, situated at the 
southern limits of Chicago. Besides hot and cold rolled 
strip steel, Acme Steel Co. produces steel hoops, strap- 
ping, car bracing band and other shipping reinforcing 
items. 


2 above. becomes first 


Veeder-Root $200 000 Addition 


A $200,000 addition section some 50,000 square feet 
of floor space at the Hartford, Conn., plant of Veeder- 
Root, Inc., was announced January 22nd by President 
Graham H. Anthony. 

Construction, which is of a type similar to the present 
plant, is expected to be under way early in February. The 
new building, three stories and basement, will adjoin the 
last addition erected, as originally planned, Mr. Anderson 
said, and on completion will enable double the production 
volume of 1935. 


Gastonian’s Hand Badly Mashed in Mill 
Accident 


Gastonia, N, C.— Arther 25. textile opera- 
tive at the Modena plant of Ranlo Mfg. Co. here, had his 
right hand badly mangled in an accident in the Modena 
Mill recently. 

He caught his hand in a machine in some manner, it 
was learned at Garrison General Hospital, to which a 
local ambulance rushed him for treatment. 


A WORLD WIDE STANDARD 
OF COMPARISON 


Through combining the latest 
developments in the Bahnson 
Humiduct Air Conditioning 
System and the Westinghouse 
Electric Air Filter System © 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY : Air Conditioning Engineers - Winston-Sacem, N. C. 


HUMIDIFYING - 


HEATING VENTILATING - 
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AIR FILTERING - DEHUMIDIFYING 
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Visiting the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky!) 


SOUTH GREENWOOD, S. C. 
Matthews Mill and Village a Real Show Place 


Five new brick houses, with seven and eight rooms, two 
baths and steam heat, located on Kirksey Drive, are no 
doubt completed by now and occupied by the proud over- 
seers. 

There is always something big going on here. A Com- 
munity Fair last fall, a fashion show, using Matthews 
products, a baby show, etc., gotten up by Mesdames Carl 
Bradford, Fred Hunt, Charlie Shannon, Raymond Wad- 
dell, R. M. Yonce and Harold Bell, to help the Baseball 
Club, were all tremendously successful. The team and 
enthusiastic fans paid $1,625 for lighting the ball park. 

It doesn’t seem that much more improvements can be 
made in the village, except to the boarding house, which 
is so efficiently run by Mrs. Nelson. She does need more 
room and steam heat. I always like to stop with her, but 
she seldom has a spare room. Please, Mr. Self, won't you 
add more rooms with the distinct understanding that one 
shall be for “Aunt Becky” when she comes to Green- 
wood? 


Who's Who in Carding and Spinning 


Was glad to see C. E. Ellis get a promotion from as- 
sistant night to assistant day overseer of spinning. Also 
found W. D. Jenkins, formerly of Laurens Cotton Mill, 
Laurens, S. C., here as overseer slashing and drawing-in. 

W. G. Cox is overseer carding; W. C. Taylor, H. 5. 
Burhardt and W. R. Mitchell, second hands; H. L 
sizing: D. L. Hudgins, section. 

In spinning, J. F 


. Davis, 
. Snipes is overseer; assistants: C. E. 
Ellis, D. E. Cooper, R. V. Lattimer, O. P. Lowery; T. F 
Snipes, production; H. H. Giles, W. G. Caldwell, ( 
Phillips, P. T. Stroud and E, E. Hall, section men; P. E 
Roark, W. R. Crawford, overhaulers; S. .K. Lattimer, T. 
H. Lankford, J. D. Palmer and Ray Fortner, other live 
wires, 
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The Weave Room 


C. A. Barrett and U. D. Snyder, overseers; R. A. Bain, 
R. L. Southerland, W. A. Pridmore and L. H. Darnell, 
assistants. Loom fixers and others who read The Bulletin 
are: W. T. Daniel, W. D. Owens, W. A: Robinson, J. T. 
Brown, P. W. Tripp, A. C. Aiken, C. E. Smith, Wilson 
Stewart and D. W. McCutchen. 

W. D. Jenkins, overseer slashing, drawing and tying- 
in; F. B. Stevens, slasher man. 

In the cloth room, H. C. Nelson is overseer and has a 
nice, large and orderly department; B. B. Satcher and 
B. M. Thigpen, second hands; Alice Wells, head grader. 

J. R. West, roll coverer. He and his shop have been 
moved to Matthews Mill from Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
where he was located for years. 

W. M. Kirby has been promoted from second hand to 
assistant night overseer of spinning. 


J. F. Chalmers was superintendent (but I understand | 


he’s stepped up higher since my visit) and C. T. Rampey 
was assistant superintendent; J. W. Anderson, cost ac- 
countant. 


LENOIR, N.C. 
Moore Cotton Mill Co. 


I found the genial secretary and treasurer, B. B. Hayes, 
and his likable son, Gen. Supt. R. Barton Hayes, in the 
handsome general offices “uptown,” and have never re- 
ceived a heartier welcome than they extended me. 

B. B. Hayes is more than usually interesting and speaks 
highly of C. E. Hutchinson, of Mt. Holly. They worked 
together back in the “good old days’ when they were 
both younger. Both have been successful in the textile 
industry and have given work to hundreds who needed 
and appreciated it. “Aunt Becky” was the luncheon guest 
of Mr. Hayes in one of the town’s leading cafes, while 
outside the rain poured in torrents. 
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Gen. Supt. Barton Hayes and I visited the pretty mill 
at Valmead, a few miles out, where J. G. Haas is overseer 
carding and QO. L. Grice, overseer spinning. This is the 
Moore Mill, if I make no mistake. 

We also visited the Nelson Mills at Whitnel, where two 
up-to-date plants are running full blast on combed and 
carded single and ply yarns of high quality. J. C. Farris 
is superintendent; W. B. Smith, overseer carding, and J. 
B. Starr, spinner and winder. | 


Hudson, N. C. 

Here’s where we find the largest: of the mills and is 
where President B. B. Hayes has a pretty home near 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. Caldwell Cotton Mill Co. is 
just a short distance away. R. Barton Hayes is general 
superintendent and G. W: Haas is plant superintendent 


of both plants, which are delightfully modern and up-to- 


date. The writer was agreeably surprised to find such 
high grade mills away up in the mountains. 

At Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co., J. F. Querry is overseer 
carding and M. H. Hayes overseer spinning. 

At Caldwell plant, J. A. Elmore is carder and J. E. 
Hoyle spinner. 

The Messrs. Hayes have my sincere thanks for a de- 
lightful visit, in spite of the downpour, and | look forward 
to a visit some day when the skies will “smile” instead of 
weep. 


GIBSONVILLE, N. C. 
Minneola Mfg. Co. 


This is one of the progressive Cone mills and is the 
first place I visit after Christmas. Am always interested 
in hearing about the wonderful Yuletide doings, and this 
time the mill company gave every employee a generous 
check and every family a big ham! Talk about happy, 
appreciative people and find them right here. 

Mr. Davidson, manager, has been here practically all 
his life, and Superintendent Rountree has a grand service 
record. Few men are better loved by their employees. than 
these two, and there’s a reason.’ 


“Aunt Mary’ Vorheese, W. D. Hammer, Laddie Brown 
and W. T. Goodman have been retired after many long 
years of faithful service. | 


W. J. Jennings, general overseer carding and spinning, 
is a little superstitious about spending money on New 
Year’s Day, but risked a subscription for The Textile 
Bulletin, a paper he has taken all its life. 


Just about every key man in the mill takes our journal 
and a good number of them work for Mr. Jennings. Nat- 
urally they follow his lead and are very progressive. 


Quite a bit of imorovement is going on in the carding 
and spinning departments. Ten ‘“‘interdraft change-overs’”’ 
are being installed in the card room, and also some draw- 
ing frames. Forty-eight new Whitin spinning frames are 
going up and all other frames. are. being carefully over- 
hauled. 

C. L. Younger is overseer. Jesse Stewart, Jack Young- 
er, Oscar W. Wyrick, J. F. May, G. J. Yow and C. S. 
Hudgins are other key men on first shift. carding and 
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spinning. Neal Troxler (colored), handy man, has been 
here a long time, has read The Textile Bulletin for years 
and is liked by all who know him. 

On second shift, J. T. Childers, second hand in carding, 
and Howard Shepherd in spinning; M. A. Kellis, Dwight 
L. Sutton, Luther C. Williams, Claude Stalker and Clif- 
ton Underwood are the live wires. ; 

R: K. Craven, overseer weaving, is one of the best. The 
writer is greatly indebted to him for courteous and effi- 
cient assistance. W. J. Randolph is his able second hand 
on first shift weaving and W. C. White on winding, warp- 
ing and slashing; J. M. Waynick, John Wagoner and A. 
T. Reid are head loom fixers; E. G. Wall, tying-in; H. R. 
Yow, second hand winding and slashing. 

J. L. Pettigrew, second hand on second shift; loom 
fixers, both shifts: Clarence Morton, E. A. Evans, W. P. 
Killett, D: Richard Hughes, Harland Chrisman, Hubert 
L. Riley and Fred, Haney, who says he has been greatly: 
helped by the loom fixing articles in our journal. Marvin 
Laughlin, Perlie B. Robbins and T. D. Craven are other 
live wires. 

In the finishing room, R. L. Seaford is still on the job 
and he truly knows the business; R. C. Foster is second 
hand on first and G. P. Younger on second shift. Three 
of these Younger brothers take our journal and, strange 
as it may seem, they are “Younger” every time we see 
them! 

E, R. Gerringer is overseer packing and T. G. Evans, 
second hand; Joe Ledbetter, dyehouse. 

Minneola Men’s Club rooms and. Minneola Welfare 
Cottage for girls and women always have something of 
educational interest going on, and the people appreciate 
and take part in all activities. 

Inside the mill a modern cafeteria serves lunches. sand- 
wiches, milk and cold drinks at unheard-of low prices. 


ORANGEBURG AND BAMBERG, S. C. 
Santee Mills 


These mills have sold the village houses to operatives 
who are paying for them “‘like rent” and are improving 
the premises and making real homes to be proud of. 

Most‘of the operatives in these mills have been born 
and reared here and would not think of leaving for some 
other mill. 

Orangeburg has become a real city of more than 10,000 
population and is a very attractive and friendly place. 

Santee Mill is running full time, double shift, with 
genial and efficient F. G. Feaster, superintendent; C. L. 
Henery is overseer carding; Robert Kinsey in spinning; 
J. A. Carpenter, weaving; H. S. Berry, cloth room, and 
H. Seymour, master mechanic. 

Other key men are G. E. Jones, R. C. Logan, Carl 
Stokes, Jim Scott, 5S. E. Padgett, A. C. Crosby and H. E. 
Hughes. 

It had been several years since my last visit here, but 


I received a hearty welcome from President C. S. Henery, 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies 2 


vho advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 


CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. WwW 


Office and Warehouse, 822 
Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., 
ter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Haddock, A. W. Foley, 
Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.;-Jack B. Button, 
Mendenhall St., Gree nsboro, N. C.: C.. B. Suttle, Jr.; 428 Clairmont 
Ave., Decatur, Ga: : Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala, 


John D. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga, 


Plants, Char- 


AMERICAN 


VISCOSE CO.. 850 Fifth Ave.. 
Office. 


New York City. Sou. 


Dalton, Mer. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 


Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


88 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc 


.. Providence, R. I. Chester L. Eddy, 

Asst. Sales Mgr., 903-004 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps., 

W. Chester Cobb, and Erwin Laxton, Charlotte, N. C., Office: John H. 

Graham, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. buck. 1615. 12th. St., 
Columbus, Ga.: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 831, Meridian, Miss. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- 

wood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 


Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, a: Warenouse and Sou. Dis- 


trIbator, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 


Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 831 W. McBee Ave.. 
Spencer, Mer. 


BARBE R-COLM CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
BARNES 


Mass. 
Sou. Office, 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St., Boston, 


1409 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. { 


BECCO SALES CORP.., 
D. S. Quern, 


Buffalo. 
1930 Harris Road, 


N. 
Charlotte, N. 


Reps., J. D. Quern and 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 


17 Battery Place, New York City, 
W. Morehead St.. 


and 815 
Charlotte, N. C: Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever. P. 


1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps., W. B. Uhler. 608 Palmetto St.. pve: 
tanburg, S. C.; R. C.. Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. Ce: 


John Ferguson, P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga. 
BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
S. €.. Ralph Gossett and Wim. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.., 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Ine.: 
tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
tanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


Reps.—-Greenville, 

Belton C. Plow 
Gastonia, N. C., Gas 
James Supply Spar 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO., Salisbury, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. ¢ 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE BELTING CO. 
Cochrane, Sales Mgr... and J. E. McKenna, 
tie, Box 82, Greenville, S. on 


Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. 
Charlotte. N. C.: J.B. Beat 


CIBA CO., Ine.; Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N.C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., Box 127 


Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gilbert, Box 842, 
Phone 1182, Concord, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, 


LaGrange, Ga.: Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 8451, 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: 

Atlanta, Ga.: Farmers Bonded W arehouse, 


Gadsden. Ala. Stocks 
Charlotte, N. C.: Consoli- 
Bonded Service Warehouse, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C, 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D.. Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 


17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co.., 


Greenville, S. C., John R. White, Mgr.: Corn 
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Morehead St.., 


Charlotte Office: EB. J. 
610 N. 


Hodges, Box 752, 


Box | 


. 1254 


Products Sales Co.., Montgomery 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Megr.: Corn Products Sales Co. 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bldg... 
Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 

L. H. Kelley, Mer, 


Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty 
(Mill and Paper 

Stover, Mgr.: Corn Prod- 
Greensboro, N. 
Comer Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala., 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W,, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Tape Agent, Byrd Miller, Woodside 


Bldg., Greenville, C. Roll Agents, 
Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow Koller 
Roll & Leather Co... Greenville. S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dixie Roller Shop, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot 
Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville 
Take Up Roll Agent, M. Bradford 


Rockingham, 


rola & MARBLE MACHINE CO.,.72 Cambridge St.,. Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps., Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Wood- 
ward, Tel 8336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 794 Drexel Bldg., J. A. Fitzsimmons; New York, N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING 


TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., Johh E. 
Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, 


Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, 


Box 720, Spartanburg, 


S. 
DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou, Reps., (William. 1. 
Morgan, P. Box R46, Greenville. J. Cols. P. Box 846, 


Greenville, S. C. 


Thomas W. Meigh: in, 1149 St. Charles Ao Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou, Jobbe rs: 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.., 
Greenville, r C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Rah oer N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal- 
las, Tex. | 


DETERGENT 
Offices at 
Ga. 


PRODUCTS CO., 


494 Spring St., N.W.,. Atlanta, Ga. 
: Columbia, S. C 


. Raleigh, N. C., Tex carkana, Ark., Columbus, 


DIEHL MFG. CO., 
& Co., 267 Fifth Ave.., 
Ideal Way, 

. Boyd; 


Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. 

New York City. Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., 
James H. Lewis: Atlanta, Ga.. 172 Trinity Ave., 5.W.., 
Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bidg., Olin Duff. 


N. Thorpe 


DIXON & BRO.. Inc., R.. L.. Dallas, Tex. 


Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware- 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 


Hopedale, 
Clare H. 
Mitchell. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C., 
Forsyth St... S.W.. mM. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L., 
Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.: D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, 
Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. 
Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, 


Organic Chemicals Dept.., 


H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. 
Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte 
Office: J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1985 Jefferson Standard 


Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bide... Chattanooga, RK. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Greenville, S. 
" - W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr. W. A. Howard, Columbus, Ga.; 


A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L., 
Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church 
St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. RKeps., J. L. Moore, Technical 
Man: Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church St.; N. P. Arnold, 
Lake Road, Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: R. C. Coch- 
rane, 856 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 
19th Ave., Nashville, Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


The R. & H. Chemicals 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville, S. C. 


EATON, PAUL B.. 218 Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Taylor, Supt. Charlotte oye Box 2036, Tel. 
$-7503. Arthur M. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; Henry E. Littlejohn, Piedmont Feed & Sales 
Co., Agt., P. O. Box 887, Phone 5440, Greenville,  W.A. Bre aley. 
Southwest Supply Co., Agt., P. O. Box 236, Phone 17 0, Itasca, Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ 


Bidg.. 
S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


Charlotte, N. C.., 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave.., 
Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, Liberty Life Ins. Bidg.., 
R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, 


Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, N. 
Tenn. 
Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 


FOSTER MAC ane CO.., 1314 Johnston 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. ( 
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' Martin, Aet.: 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Atlanta, Ga. 


GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer. : Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps,, G. P. Ww. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts.. Greenville, S. C.: H. 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 421 
N. Blount St., Raleigh, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, 210 EK. Franklin St.. 
Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg. 633 W ainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Law. and Commerce 
Bldg... Bluefield, W. Va.;: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: Combustion 
Engineer, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte, Ni a 
Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales Offices, 
Atlanta,:Ga., E. H. Ginn, Com’'l. V. P., 187 Spring St... N.W.; Birming- 
ham. Ala... R. T. Brooke. Mer.. 600 N. 18th St.: Charlotte. N. C.. BE. P. 
Coles, Mgr., 200 S. Tryon St.: Chattanooga, Tenn., M. O. McKinney : 
Mer., 832 Georgia Ave.: Dallas, Tex.. W. B. Clayton, Dist. Mgr.. 1801 
N. Lamar St.: El Paso, Tex., FE. C. Wise, Mgr., 109 N. Oregon St.: Fort 
Worth, Tex., ‘A. H. Keen, Mer., 408 W. 7th St.: Houston, Tex., F. M. 
Wise, Mer.. 1812 Live Oak St.: Jacksonville. Fla.. F. H. Worthington. 
Mer.. 237 W: Forsyth St.: Knoxville. Tenn... A. B. Cox. Megr.. 602 
Gay. St.: Memphis, Tenn.. G. 0. Macfar'ane. Mer.. 8 N. Third St.: 
Nasliville, Tenn... J. H. Barksdale. Mer.. 234 Third Ave. N.: New Or- 
leans, La... H. H. Blakeslee, Mgr... Gravier St.: Oklahoma. City. 
Okla., F. B. Hathaway. Mer.. 119 N. Robinson St.: San Antonio, Tex.. 
I. A. Uhr, Mer... 201 Villita St.: Tulsa, Okla... E. F. Patterson, Mer.. 
409 S. Boston St. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J.. Spartanburg. S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. 


Geo. A. MecFetters; Mgr. Phone 2-0205. C. F. Wallace, repr. 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. MeFet- 
ters, Mar. 


GREENVILLE. BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA.. Successor to GULF REFINING 
CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.——A. M. Wright. 
Greenville. Ss. C.: T. C. Seaffe. Spartanburg. S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gas- 
tonia, N. C.:. R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C. a. P. King. Jr.. Au- 
gusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New Mi Philadelphia, Pa.; New 
Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sonu. 
Mer.. Charles C. Clark. Box 274. Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Reps., Tally 
W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.. Pawtucket. R. Sou. Offices, &15 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide.. Atianta, Ga., J.C. 
Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. C.. Elmer J. MeVey. Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives. 


HOLLISTER. E. W.. Box 721. Spartanburg. S. C. Distributor in N. 
Cc. and §S: C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. Pa.. 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer.. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. 
C. Sou. Reps.. C. L. Elgert. 7 St. Paul St.. Baltimore. Md.: T. F. 
Hansen. 414 N. Sheppard St.. Richmond. Va.: S. P. Schwover, 507 N. 
Main St.. Hich Point, N. C.: D. O. Wrylie.. 1801 W. Morehead. St.. 
Char! otte. Brooks. P. O. Box 283. Griffin. Ga.:.J. J. Reilly. 
1830 Peachtree, Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.: H. J. Reid. 208 Hillcrest 
Ave.. Ga.: V. C. Shadden. 1821 ile Ave.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: JJ. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto. Houston. Tex.: G. J. Reese. 
527 S. St... New Orleans, La.: W Isenberg. lub. Engineer. 
13801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO... 258 Summer St.. Phone liberty 1875. Bos-. 


ton. Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box °2084, Phone ‘3-3692. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 
ay Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Son. Agent: S. 
Rep.. Russel! A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. Mail Route 5. Dallas. Tex.: J. 
Flava Childs. 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Car! M. Moore, 833 
York St., Gastonia. N. C: 


JACOBS MFG... CO.. THE E. H.,. Danielson. Conn. Sou. Executive. 
W. Irvine Bullard. Pres.. Charlotte, N. C.:. Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen- 
P. O. Box 188. Greer. S. C.; Sou. Service Mer... B. Griffin. 

0. Box 544, Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Subsidiary. The FE. M. Jacohs Mfe. 
Box 544, Charlotte. N. C.. Son. Distributors: Odell Mil! Sunn!v 
Co... Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Char 
lotte Sunply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Ander 
son. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc... Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina 
Supniy Co.. Gre enville. S. C.: Greenville Textile Sunplv Co.. Greenville. 

coed Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta 
G a.: The Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO.. Statesville Ave.. Charlotte. N.C. P.O. 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. 0. Sou, Office. 1200 Woodside 
Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.: Claude B. Her. Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville. S. C., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. teps., J. C. Attaway, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte. N. C.: 
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.Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., 


F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 
KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ed. 


. Kempton, 
Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG, CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.., Henry Gaede, P. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 

LOPER CO. RALPH E.; 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. E. W. 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. Moreland. P. 0. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Ine., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. Mer.. 
Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thomas, Mgr. Chem 
ical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. 0. Box 368. 
Greensboro, N.'C.: Phone 6623, Jos. R. Morton, Pres.: W. H. McCor 
mick, Jr., Sec. and Plant Mgr.: S. V. Valjiavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
ville. S. C.. Office, Room 312 Woodside Bldg., Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197; Robert Buck. Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. Gen. Office, 40 Rector 
St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Megr., 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. Mgr. 201 W. First St.. 


Charlotte, N.C. Salesmen,; D. S. Morse. W. L. Barker. R. B. Murdoch, 
Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Okerstrom, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, me. ©. 
J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard B!dg., Greensboro, N. C. A. Par 
ker, Jefferson Standard Bldg.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. "EF vale 1006 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. A. Spratt, 1006 James Blde.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. l. White, American Savings Bank B'dg.. At 
lanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon Court Apt., Co'umbus, Ga.: 
Frank L. Feagle. 3300 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.: FE. L. 
Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office, 111 Broadway. New York 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, O.: Widener B'de.. Philadel 
phia,’ Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.):; (Atlantic Branch). Georgia 
Lead Div., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savannah Bonded Warehouse & 
Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and Canal St., Savannah, Ga.: John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, S.E. Cor. Light and Pratt Sts.. Baltimore. 
Md.; F. V. Gunn & Co., 1422 E. Cary St., Richmond. Va. Sou. Sales 
Reps.. A. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell Road; N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. K. 
Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain Citv. 
Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond. Va.: R. S. 

Richmond, Va.: C. Wallace Jackson. 1709 
Bragg Fayetteville, N. C.;: T. B. Longhurst, 301 S. Union 
. Concord, 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison. N. J. Sou. Plant 
and cx Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mer. G. H. Small, 2785 Atwood 
Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre, Box 52, Frank- 
linton, N, C.: D. S. Rion, Henrietta Apts., Athens, Ga.; F. J. Chad 
wick, 8809 12th Court, So. Birmingham, Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St... Provi 
dence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Char'otte. 
N.C. Sou. ~— ee E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Otto Pratt. 
Union Mille, N H. P. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. S. John 
stone, P. 993, Gastonia. N. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps., Harry G. 
Gurske, 1319 Kings Drive, Charlette. N. C.. Phone 5605: Mark Goe- 
decke, Mgr. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000. W.. Morehead St., Phone 38-7191. Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, S Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C.. Falls L. Thomason. 
Dist Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, age Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, C. 


.NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. 213 
W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Stamford, Conn. Sou. Rep.., 
E. W. Lawrence, 1241 Plaza, Charlotte, N. ( 


OLD DOMINION gt CQO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg, 
Va., and Charlotte, N 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.,, Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps., Edwin 
W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff C. 
Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. Sou. Rep., W. 
A. Pardue, Anderson, S. C. Sou. Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.. 
Greenville, S. C, 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte. 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 

PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 
PENICK & PORD, Ine., 


420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, lowa: P. 


Wear, on. Sales Megr.. Atlanta. Ga.: W. J 


Kirby, L. S. Poer, Memphis, Tenn.; J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. Spartanburg. S. C.: T. H 


Nelson, Charlotte. N. 


. R.. Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at 
convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc.., Sage Pa. Sou. Rep., H. G. 
Mayer, 414 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS, CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), ee inooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 85 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.. L. H. Schwoebel, 518 N. Spring St.. Winston- Salem. N. C.: J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Syla 
eauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mgr., 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Phone Wainut 5915, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


RIGGS AND LOMBARD, Inc., Lowell, Mass. Sou. repr.: Ernest F. 
Culbreath, 602 Com. Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-3291. 
Dist. Mgr., P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, N. C. A. Wardell, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. K. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, . Atlanta, Ga.. 
Phone Dearborn 6482. 


ROY & SONS, B. S.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office Box 1045, Green- 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Representative. . 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St... Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Agent: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling 
Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Sou. Textile Sales Dept.. 
222 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., E. H. Steger. Sou. reprs.: Frank 
W. Harwell, 222 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Harris Ford, 15*. E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, Ss. C.; Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr.. 70 N. Broad St.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 818 E. Pratt St.. Baltimore, Md. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. ‘Inc. Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union. Storage 
Co... 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 
511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South Express Lines. Columbia, S. C.: Termi 
nal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co.. 
102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector: St... New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; H. O. Pierce. Mer. Sou. 
Reps.. Earl H. Walker, 2038 S. Union St., Coneord, N. C.: H. W. Causey. 
215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte, N. C.: R..E. Lowes, 3704 Starmount 


Drive. Greensboro, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher. 1 Pritchard Way, N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, § 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 4th St., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. : 


STALEY MFG. CO.; A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 1710 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mgr., L. A. 
Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mgr... 812. Montgomery Bldg.., Spartanburg. 
Geo. A, Dean. ee W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; H. Taylor. 
Jr., Monroe, N. C.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO.. Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps... W. S 
Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Rickman. care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: N: P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO... Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle. 
eheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bide., 
Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain. Greenville Office and Plant. Greenville. 
S. C.: J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mer. of Southern 
Divisions: Davis L. Batson: Sam Zimmerman, Jr.: Henry Goodwin 
Atlanta Office and Plant, Box 1496. Atlanta. Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney. 
Barney Cole. Vernon A. Graff. Spinning and Twister Ring Division. 
Ralph Ragan. Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary). 
Louis P. Batson, Pres. 


STEIN. HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. Ira L. Griffin,.Mgr. Sou. Reps., 
W. B: Strickland, T. C. Davis, W. N. Cline, Jr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville. S. C.: 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CoO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO.. THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk. Va.: 
D. L. Keys. Richmond. Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: G. W. 
Wood. Goldsboro, N. C.: W. Warner. Greensboro, N. C.: H. kL. 
Marlow, Charlotte. N. C.: J. 8S. Leonard. Greenville, S. C.: W. N. 
Dulaney. Chester, SS. C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. €. Keiser. 
Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.: W. H. Mandy, Bir 
mingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York. a Me 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY. CO., 


Providence, RK. 1. Sou. 
Office. Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. ¢ 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Faddy, 
See. and Treas. 


TRUITT BROS., Greensboro, N. C. 
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tendent: C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green- 


ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box #16, Greenville, 


S. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roger, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps.., iad see W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
Pr. Box 456, Belmont, N. G. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps... R. M. Mauldin and Ike E. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Rep., J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., New York City. Sou, Rep., T. Holt Haywood, 
$12 S. Main St.., Winston-Sale 


VEEDER-ROOT, Ine... Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. 
Washington St., Gree nville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence. R. I., with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave. P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 


C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1783 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WARK: Inec., Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., R. T 
Perry Road, Phone 1869, Greenville, S. C.. Greenville 
ore Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 

Hughes Sales 2106 S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex,.: R. B 
SRE Box 66, Station C, Ath inta, Ga. 


. Osteen, 


WARWICK CHE “er AL . W. Warwick. R. I. Sou. Branch Fac- 
tory at Rock Hill, ose — M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. 


Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 
Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
1. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass: Sou. 
Rep., H. Ross Brock, $8 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C.. Phone 2824. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. Bruning, 
806 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N, C.; G. W. Searell, Box 102, Lenoir 
City, Tenn. 


Visiting The Mills 
(Continued from Page 39) 


Superintendent FeaSter and all the overseers. and made 
some new friends for The Textile Bulletin. 


Bamberg, S. C. 


Bamberg is around 18 miles from Orangeburg, where 
another Santee Mill is located, having the same officials 
and management as at Orangeburg. C. S. Henery is presi- 
dent and well liked by everyone. S. C. Farr is superin- 
». Smith, carder and spinner; D. B. Wor- 
sham, weaver, 

Lonnie Frye, second hand in spinning, weighed. around 
125 when I last saw him and now tips the beam at 157! 
| have never seen so many fat people in one small place. 
Bamberg has plenty of evidence to prove that it’s a 
healthy place. | | 

Roy Frye, E. D. Thomasson, J. H. Dyches, W. H. 
Groce, Clyde Johnson, Harvey Sandifer and R. H. Cau- 
then are among the live wires here. 


Bamberg had a big Christmas parade with the mill 
oat winning the prize. The float showed a log cabin in a 
forest. A contraption hidden in the forest continuously 
blew a shower of snow (confetti) over the scene, while 
hoot owls and squirrels perched in the trees and a “wild 
cat’ prowled beneath—truly a well gotten up float. 
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and FACTORIES 


VOGEL No. 5 Closets reduce expenses 
jn installations large and small because 
of their remarkably low water require- 
ments and almost complete freedom 
from upkeep costs. | 


Specifications : enamel- 
ed flushing rim hopper 
with S trap, enameled 
inside only, reinforced 
hardwood seat, heavy 
brass flush valve, 
union ell flush connec- 
tion. Can be made 
semi-frost-proof by 
use of No. | valve. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


Drawing 
Roll | 
Collars | 
Built | 
| 
| 
| 


Up 


Restored to Their Original Size 
by “METALLIZING’ 


Spraying 
Write for information 
IDEAL MACHINE COMPANY 
) Bessemer City, N. C. 
) Repairers of Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers ‘ 
| 


—_ 
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Three Stockrooms full of 
Solved Spinning Problems 


\ 


Every one of the more than 15.000 

sizes and styles of travelers in the 

Victor stockrooms at Providence, Gastonia. and Atlanta is 
the answer to some spinning requirement. 

What are your needs? We'll send samples FREE. 


Just 
ask , . no obligation. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


1733 inverness Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N.C. 
Tel.—247 


In MILLS, MILLVILLAGES | 


The Finest Materials 


wy 


‘ 


From the Four Corners of Gre World 


Produce Seyco Sizing 


The finest materials obtainable are 
used in the production of Seyco Sizing. 


OTHER Vegetable wax from Japan and Mexico, 
Gum from Holland and Java, Oils and 
PRODUCTS Chemicals from home and abroad, are 
Sof scientifically compounded into the high- 
ofteners est grade warp sizing produced. Seyco 
. Sizing is packed in tight, rust-proof non- . 
absorbing steel drums, which can be 
Shuttle Dressing stored indefinitely. 
e 
Penetrants ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 
. Our well equipped chemical staff, directed 
Alkalis by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (hon- 


ored by American Chemical Society as 
councilor), will help you with your Sizing 
and Finishing problems. 


‘A company is known by the customers it keeps.’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chi micals 


748 Rice St., N. W. GA. 


ATLANTA, 


GATES vuLco ROPE 


e V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

@ Quoarter-Turn 
Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
@ Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 
@ Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 5026 


BOYCE 
WEAVERS 
KNOTTER 


) The Boyce Weavers Knotter ties a weavers 


knot only three times the diameter of the yarn 
distributed 
knot fer either 


of which itt is made and is equally 
on all sides, which makes it the ideal 
the loom or knitting machine. When the Boyce Knot- 
ter is used, the knot can hardly be found in any fabric 
whether knit or woven. 


Let Us Demonstrate—No Obligation. 


A. B. CARTER, Inc. 
Linwood St. GASTONIA,N.C. Phone 9906 


Eastern Representative 
Cc. BE. Herrick 
44 Franklin St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Representative 


Mellor Bromley & Co. 
Leicester, England 
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DE IN BRISTOL Conn, 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, $. C., Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, London, Paris, Tokio, Shanghai, Melbourne 
iN ENGLAND: VEEDER-ROOT LTD., CROYDON, SURREY IN CANADA: VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL | 
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